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The  Honorable  A.  J.  Herberger 
Administrator 

U.S.  Maritime  Administration 
Dear  Admiral  Herberger 

To  assist  your  agency  in  its  pledge  to  host  the  next  forum  on  maritime 
crewing  issues,  we  are  providing  this  summary  of  the  views  expressed  at 
the  GAO-sponsored  Ready  Reserve  Force  (rrf)  crewing  workshop  held  on 
April  5, 1994.  We  conducted  the  workshop  as  part  of  a  review  requested  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  determine  whether  recent  improvements  to  rrf  are 
meeting  defense  needs.  A  separate  report  will  be  issued  in  response  to  this 
request  The  workshop  was  designed  to  (1)  discuss  the  impact  of  the 
declining  U.S.  commercial  ocean-going  merchant  marine  manpower  pool 
on  U.S.  sealift  capability,  (2)  identify  impediments  to  timely  crewing,  and 
(3)  discuss  various  crewing  proposals. 

This  report  reflects  the  panel  members’  and  workshop  attendees’  views, 
which  are  not  necessarily  those  of  gao.  Detailed  papers  submitted  by  the 
participants  in  the  order  of  their  presentation  are  included  in  the 
2q)pendixes. 
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The  workshop  served  as  a  forum  for  reaching  consensus  among 
government  agencies,  commercial  ship  managers,  and  organized  maritime 
labor  on  various  crewing  concerns.  It  also  served  as  the  genesis  for  further 
discussions.  Highlighted  points  that  the  workshop  attendees  agreed  on 
-j  included  the  following: 

;  •  'The  key  to  crewing  rrf  is  maintaining  a  viable  U.S.  merchant  marine 
■  industry. 

<  •  The  current  state  of  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  demands  passage  of 
]  reemployment  rights  for  mariners  who  volunteer  for  rrf  duty  during  a 
-i  crisis. 

•  Some  form  of  permanently  assigned  crews  will  help  maintain  a  base  of 
skills  and  experience  to  operate  rrf  ships. 
i  •  Cooperation  among  the  groups  involved  with  crewing  rrf  is  needed  to 
resolve  many  issues,  such  as  improvement  of  the  mariner  database. 
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Representatives  from  the  involved  groups  pledged  to  continue  joint 
discussions  aimed  at  achieving  maritime  reform  consistent  with  national 
sealift  requirements. 


Impact  of  a  Declining 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Industry 


Workshop  participants  agreed  that  the  best  approach  to  providing  crews 
for  RRF  vessels  is  continued  reliance  on  the  civilian  mariners  working  in 
the  commercial  U.S.  merchant  marine  industry.  However,  they  stated,  U.S. 
maritime  policy  reform  is  needed  to  maintain  the  commercial  base  from 
which  the  crews  can  be  drawn.  Current  U.S.  maritime  policy,  according  to 
some  participants,  seems  to  be  driven  more  by  budgetary  factors  than  by 
national  security  considerations.  Officials  in  the  national  security 
decision-making  process,  they  said,  need  to  be  more  cognizant  of  the 
contribution  that  the  civilian  merchant  mariners  can  make  to  national 
security. 


Reemployment  Rights 
Are  Important 


The  participants  generally  agreed  that  establishing  reemployment  rights  is 
a  necessary  first  step  to  improve  rrf  crewing  in  a  crisis.  Some  participants 
believed  that  enough  qualified  mariners  currently  exist  to  crew  rrf,  but 
not  enough  ocean-going  jobs  exist  to  keep  them  fully  employed.  Therefore, 
many  qualified  mariners  have  taken  jobs  ashore  or  in  other  fields. 
According  to  workshop  participants,  mariners  would  sail  in  a  national 
crisis  if  they  had  a  guarantee  that  they  could  return  to  their  jobs  after  the 
crisis  ended. 


Use  of  Reduced 
Operating  Status  to 
Maintain  Skills  Base 


The  reduced  operating  status*  (ros)  concept  was  wdely  accepted  by 
workshop  participants  as  a  good  method  for  maintaining  a  cadre  of 
mariners  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  experience  necessary  to  activate 
and  operate  rrf  vessels.  Although  the  maritime  academies  and  the 
industry  schools  teach  subjects  such  as  steam  engineering,  the  ability  to 
maintain  those  skills  in  the  commercial  sector  is  limited.  Many  mariners 
would  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  proficiency  in  the  older 
technology  found  on  rrf  ships.  Assigning  mariners  to  rrf  ships  in  a 
reduced  operating  status  would  help  maintain  the  experience  level 
required  for  operating  ships  with  these  older  systems. 


'ROS  means  that  a  partial  crew  is  assigned  to  a  ship  and  continually  maintains  it  When  the  ship  is 
activated,  the  crew  is  complemented  by  additional  crew  members  drawn  from  the  maritime  unions. 
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Ros  crewing  also  maintains  the  core  group  necessary  for  timely  ship 
activation.  Tliese  ros  crews  would  familiarize  the  union-supplemented 
crews  with  the  particulars  of  that  ship  during  an  activation. 

Use  of  Automated 
Systems  to  Speed 
Notification  of 
Mariners 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Maritime 
Administration,  is  implementing  a  new  computer  database  that  will  more 
accurately  reflect  those  mariners  who  are  actively  sailing.  The  Maritime 
Administration  has  suggested  that  an  identifier  be  placed  in  the  files  of 
mariners  who  have  said  that  they  are  willing  to  serve  on  rrf  ships  during  a 
crisis. 

Organized  labor  representatives  proposed  that  the  Coast  Guard  database 
be  compatible  with  their  systems  and  said  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
work  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Maritime  Administration  on  this 
matter. 

Merchant  Marine 
Reserve  Proposals 

The  workshop  participants  did  not  discuss  the  potential  of  merchant 
marine  reserve  programs  in  detail.  Such  programs  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Maritime  Administration.  However, 
participants  agreed  that  reliance  on  the  commercial  sector  would  be 
cheaper  and  the  e]q>erience  and  skills  would  be  greater  than  could  be 
developed  in  a  reserve  program.  Some  representatives  for  organized  labor 
voiced  opposition  to  any  merchant  marine  reserve  program.  The  Maritime 
Administration  representative  introduced  the  idea  of  ship  activation 
teams — presumably  a  form  of  reserve — that  would  assist  in  the  rrf  vessel 
activation  and  then  step  aside  when  the  union  crew  arrived. 

Plans  to  Continue  the 
RRF  Crewing 

Dialogue 

Participants  agreed  that  the  workshop  was  informative  and  that  a 
continuing  dialogue  was  needed.  The  Maritime  Admiiustration 
representative  suggested  that  it  was  his  agency’s  req;>onsibility  and 
pledged  that  it  would  pursue  hosting  the  next  forum.  Workshop 
participants  suggested  the  topic  for  the  next  forum  involve  developing  a 
set  of  crisis  operation  guidelines.  They  said  that  contingency  procedures 
could  be  established  in  advance  among  government  agencies,  ship 
managers,  and  the  maritime  unions  regarding  wages,  health  plan  benefits, 
pensions,  and  other  labor  issues.  These  prearranged  agreements, 
workshop  participants  said,  could  facilitate  rrf  crewing  in  the  event  that 
one  union  could  not  supply  the  needed  mariners  within  the  required  time. 
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It  was  also  suggested  that  an  agreement  between  government  and  industry 
could  be  developed  to  allow  rrf  vessels  to  be  used  for  various  short-term 
research  and  development  efforts  or  chartered  for  use  in  trade  routes 
whe«-e  there  are  no  American  competitors.  TTiis  proposed  partnership, 
workshop  participants  suggested,  could  provide  the  Maritime 
Administration  additional  fimds  for  rrf. 


Scope  and 
Methodology 


We  sponsored  this  workshop  to  facilitate  discussions  on  the  various 
factors  affecting  rrf  crewing.  During  our  review  of  rrf,  we  identified 
major  groups  involved  with  rrf  crewing,  including  government  ofBciab, 
organized  labor,  ship  management  companies,  and  research  organizations. 
We  consulted  noted  maritime  experts  and  selected  panel  members  and 
audience  participants  for  the  workshop  fi'om  those  involved  groups.  We 
also  selected  a  moderator  who  had  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  but  no 
vested  interest  in  rrf. 

The  workshop  consisted  of  presentations  of  papers  by  each  of  the  panel 
members  and  a  dialogue  between  panelists  and  audience  participants.  The 
p£^ers,  including  a  summaiy  presentation,  are  printed  verbatim  in 
^pendixes  I  to  IX.  A  list  of  the  panel  members  and  participating 
organizations  is  in  appendix  X 

We  did  not  select  as  a  panel  member  a  representative  from  one  of  the 
maritime  labor  unions  representing  unlicensed  mariners.  However,  we 
included  a  joint  paper  from  two  of  these  organizations,  which  was 
prepared  after  the  workshop,  in  appendix  IX 
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We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness,  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  other  appropriate 
Members  of  Congress;  and  the  workshop  participants.  Copies  will  also  be 
made  available  to  other  interested  parties  on  request 

Please  contact  me  on  (202)  612-5140  if  you  or  your  staff  have  any 
questions.  Mayor  contributors  to  the  workshop  were  Brenda  Farrell, 

Colin  Chambers,  Penny  Berrier,  and  Robert  Eurich. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mark  E.  Gebicke 
Director,  Military  Operations 
and  Csysabilities  Issues 
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The  ability  to  deploy  military  forcei  to  protect  U.S.  tecurity  unaicstt  worldvidr 
has  remained  a  constant  requirement  of  defense  planning  in  the  poct-Cold  War  era.  If 
anything,  with  fewer  forces  stationed  outside  the  United  States  in  peaoetiine.  rapid  mobihty 
has  become  increasingly  important  to  ensuring  dmely  U.S.  responses  to  crises 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  a  long-standing  policy  of  relying  on  the 
commercial  sector  to  the  maximum  extent  that  it  can  meet  the  requiremesxs  for  transporting 
military  forces.  We  use  commercial  trucks  and  rail  lines  to  move  cargo  to  air  and  sea  ports 
of  embarkation.  We  use  commercial  airlines  to  move  nearly  all  of  our  troops  and  high- 
priority  supplies.  We  use  commercial  shipping  to  move  large  amounts  of  residual  supplies  u 
well  as  some  unit  equipment.  By  using  commercial  carrien  in  this  way.  the  Department 
conserves  taxpayer  dollars  and  ensures  that  the  mobility  systems  it  acquires  do  not  dupticau 
capabilities  available  in  the  civil  sector. 

DoD  transportation  programs  reflect  this  policy  objective.  We  purchase  cargo 
aircraft  to  move  military  material  that  cannot  be  accommodated  on  commercial  aircraft. 
Similarly,  DoD  sealift  programs  are  designed  to  complement  the  capabilities  provided  by 
commercial  shippers. 

The  character  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  40 
years,  and  DoD  has  adapted  to  those  changes.  During  World  War  II,  the  United  States  made 
extensive  use  of  commercial  ships  to  move  military  equipment  and  supplies.  Ships  would  sail 
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from  (J.S.  ports,  brave  attacks  at  sea,  and  deliver  cargo  to  theaters  of  operation.  Many 
merchant  mariners  gave  their  lives  in  service  to  their  country  during  the  war. 

The  U.S.  conunercial  fleet  of  the  1940s  numbered  some  1,200  ships  and  was 
supported  by  a  merchant  marine  55,000  strong.  By  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the  fleet 
had  dropped  to  about  700  ships,  supported  by  over  50,000  merchant  mariners.  Today,  the 
U.S. -flag  fleet  includes  about  350  ships,  supported  by  a  merchant  marine  of  about  24,000. 
While  the  number  of  ships  and  merchant  mariners  has  declined,  the  tonnage  shipped  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels  each  year  has  remained  relatively  constant  The  changes  in  the  merchant 
fleet  reflect  the  efficiencies  of  the  intermodal  system  introduced  by  U.S.  carriers.  Those 
efficiencies-shipping  containers  and  significantly  larger  and  faster  ships-greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  cargo  that  can  be  moved  per  person  working  in  the  industry.  The  result  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  services  of  which  the  industry  is  Justly  proud. 

The  larger,  more  productive  ships  in  service  today  are  also  reflected  in  force 
deployment  patterns.  During  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm,  seven  DoD-owned  fast  sealift 
ships  (converted  commercial  containerships  first  constructed  in  1972)  provided  the  delivery 
capability  of  1 16  of  the  breakbulk  ships  used  during  World  War  II.  In  terms  of  manpower, 
the  change  has  been  equally  striking:  the  crews  for  the  seven  fast  sealift  ships  totaled  294, 
whereas  those  for  the  1 16  breakbulk  ships  would  have  numbered  over  4,600. 
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The  74  RRF  ships  that  took  put  in  the  Penian  Gulf  deployment  lequiied  a  total  of 
2,300  ctew  members.  The  crews  were  drawn  ftom  a  merchant  marine  with  an  available  pool 
of  about  1 1,000  mariners  (personnel  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  not  sailing  at  a  given  point 
in  time).  During  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm.  there  were  no  shortages  of  manpower  for 
RRF  ships;  the  lesson  of  that  deployment  was  that  we  need  to  improve  our  planning  during 
peacetime  so  that  crewing  can  proceed  more  smoothly  should  the  RRF  be  needed  for  future 
contingencies. 

As  we  build  our  plans  for  the  future,  we  must  recognize  several  factors  thu  are 
changing.  Fint,  the  RRF  is  growing  in  size.  DoD  expects  to  add  about  seven  more  RO/RO 
ships  to  the  fleet,  and  plans  to  nuintain  these  vessels  at  a  relatively  high  level  of  readiness. 
Further,  there  is  the  question  of  how  many  tankers  ate  needed  for  the  RRF.  These  issues  are 
currently  being  examined  by  the  Department.  In  addition,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a 
new  Maritime  Security  Program  designed  to  assist  ships  operating  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

The  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  adequate  manpower  is  available  for  the 
RRF  depend  on  the  future  size  and  readiness  requirements  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  on  the 
number  of  merchant  mariners  projected  to  be  available.  Both  DoD  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DoT)  are  exploring  potential  needs  for  reserve  programs,  and  the  FY  1993 
DoT  budget  request  for  the  Maritime  Administration  (MARAD)  includes  S2.2  million  for  a 
reserve  initiative.  To  determine  the  size  and  content  of  posaibk  future  programs,  DoD  and 
MARAD  must  first  compare  the  crewing  requirements  of  the  RRF  with  potential  manpower 
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sources  in  terms  of  numbers,  skill  levels,  and  response  times.  If  a  reserve  program  is  deemed 
necessary,  we  can  select  among  several  options  on  a  cost-effectiveness  basis. 

RRF  Crewing  Reqairemenls 

As  noted  earlier,  manning  requirements  for  the  RRF  ate  a  function  of  the  number 
and  type  of  ships  maintained  in  the  fleet.  Manning  levels  also  depend  on  the  guidelines  used 
to  establish  crewing  requirements  for  various  types  of  ships. 

Table  I  shows  potential  manning  leveb  for  the  future  RRF,  based  on  crewing 
standards  established  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG)  and  on  MARAD  recommendations. 
The  first  six  lines  of  the  table  show  the  number  of  dry  cargo  ships  recommended  in  the  1992 
Mobility  Requirements  Study  (MRS),  along  with  the  number  of  tankers  in  the  fleet  today. 
Earlier  plant  bad  contemplated  adding  23  more  tankers  to  the  RRF.  The  continued  need  for 
these  ships  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  is  now  being  evaluated  by  the  Department.  Therefore, 
pending  a  decision  on  the  ships'  acquisition,  the  crew  numbers  associated  with  these  vessels 
ate  shown  separately  in  the  table. 
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Table  1. 

Eftlmatei  of  RRF  Crewing  Requiiciiicnte 


SMpTyp* 

Nuabcr 

OrShtpo 

USCG 

Crw  She 

Par  Ship 

Total  USCG 
Cicwtog 
Ruahvaital 

||B99I| 

Aax.  Craac 

16 

24 

240 

39 

390 

48 

26 

1444 

34 

1A32 

Bwiw 

7 

24 

MO 

37 

259 

RO/RO‘ 

36 

24 

SM 

33 

1,166 

Troop 

2 

45 

90 

70 

140 

Taakon 

13 

24 

312 

33 

429 

SoMolM 

ll« 

- 

3,016 

- 

4,036 

Taakcnfor 

MRSGeto 

23 

24 

552 

33 

759 

TotM 

139 

- 

3379 

- 

4,797 

■  Indodci  addittaad  RO/ROe  to  Mt  the  MRS  loal  M  M  by  19*9. 

Manning  the  dry  cargo  ahipt  lecommended  in  the  Mobility  Requiremeiits  Study 
plus  the  13  existing  tankers  will  require  between  3,018  and  4,038  merchant  mariners.  If  the 
23  additional  tanken  noted  earlier  are  added  to  the  fleet,  crewing  requirements  would  rise  to 
between  3,370  and  4,797.  In  any  case,  the  total  requirement  will  be  larger  than  it  was  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm. 

The  projected  availability  of  manpower  will  determine  in  large  part  whether  a 
reserve  program  is  needed  to  provide  crews  for  the  RRF.  If  the  oceangoing  merchant  marine 
remains  at  its  cuncnt  size,  there  would  be  about  1 1,000  merchant  mariners  to  draw  from  to 
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nun  these  ships.  If  RRF  crewing  requirements  are  as  low  as  3,000  and  the  merchant  marine 
does  not  decline  significantly  in  size,  a  reserve  program  probably  would  not  be  needed.  If. 
however,  the  merchant  marine  drops  significanlly  below  today’s  level  and  RRF  requirements 
ate  in  the  4,000  to  4,800  range,  we  would  have  to  look  for  alternative  ways  of  providing 
crews.  Sources  of  additional  manpower  that  would  be  evaluated  include  mariners  engaged  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  inland  waterways  trade,  graduates  of  the  federal  and  state  merchant 
marine  academies,  and  various  forms  of  reserve  progranu. 

In  either  case,  the  steps  that  would  be  followed  in  determining  crew  tequiremeiMs 
and  designing  programs  arc  similar.  First.  DoD  will  compleie  ongoing  work  to  determine 
the  future  size  and  composition  of  the  RRF.  Second,  the  Departmetn  will  work  with 
MARAD  to  identify  the  number  of  merchant  mariners  that  wotild  likely  be  available  in  a 
crisis.  Third,  DoD  will  work  with  MARAD  and  with  private  industry  to  devise  a  plan  for 
crewing  RRF  ships  during  crises.  Finally,  if  ahemative  sources  of  manpower  ate  needed,  the 
cost  and  capability  of  options  available  to  DoD  and  DoT  can  be  compared  to  select  the  most 
cost-effective  program  to  meet  RRF  crewing  needs. 
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Manning  on  Ready  Reserve  Fleet 
Vessels — ^U.S.  Coast  Guard 


Paper  presented  by 
Captain  Jack  McGowan, 
Chief.  Merchant  Vessel 
Personnel  Division,  U  S. 
Coast  Guard 


WAMMIWC  OM  READY  KESEKVM  FLKET  VESBILa 

By  50  United  States  Code  (USC)  App.  1744  Sec.  11  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (SECDOT)  shall  eaintain  a  National  Defenae  Reserve 
Fleet,  including  any  vessel  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Ready  Reserve  Force  coeponent  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  those 
vessels  owned  or  acquired  by  the  US  Governeent  that  the  SECDOT, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (SBCNAV), 
deterelnes  are  of  value  for  national  defense  purposes  end  that 
the  SECDOT  decides  to  piece  and  eaintain  in  the  fleet. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  e  vessel  in  the  fleet  eey  be 
used  — 

1 )  for  an  account  of  en  agency  of  the  US  Oovemeent  in  a  period 
during  which  vessels  eey  be  requisitioned  under  section  902  of 
the  Nerchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  APP.  USC  1242);  or 

2)  on  the  request  of  the  SECNAV,  and  in  ecoordence  with  eaeorende 
of  agreewant  between  the  SECDOT  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(SECOEF)  for: 

3)  tasting  for  readiness  and  suitability  for  eisalon  perforeenee; 

4)  defenae  sealift  functions  for  which  other  sealift  assets  ere 
not  available;  and 

5)  support  of  the  deployment  of  the  United  States  srmsd  forces  in 
a  sllltary  contingency,  for  silltary  contingency  operations,  or 
for  civil  contingency  operations  upon  orders  from  the  National 
Command  Authority  (Executive  or  SECNAV  order); 

6)  for  otherwise  lawfully  permitted  storage  or  transportation  of 
non-defense-related  cargo  as  directed  by  the  SECDOT  with 
concurrence  of  the  SECDEF 

Vessels  of  the  Maritime  Administration  (MARAO)  Ready  Reserve 
Force  (RRF)  are  public  vessels.  They  ere  inspected  by  the  Coast 
Guard  as  required  by  title  46  USC  f2109  and  as  modified  by  e 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  MARAD  and  the  Coast  Guard 
when  the  ships  are  In  the  inactive  RRF  reserve  fleets.  During 
tlmss  Of  active  operation  RRF  vessels  are  under  the  control  of 
Commander,  Military  Sealift  Command,  (MSC),  however  ownership 
does  not  transfer  from  MARAD  to  MSC,  nor  does  MSC  assums 
responsibility  for  manning  or  maintaining  the  RRF  vessels  from 
MARAD  at  anytiae.  MSC  does  operate  and  maintain  s  flset  of  its 
own  vessels  which  ara  separata  from  ths  RRF  and  which  MSC  has 
rsquested  that  the  Coast  Guard  inspect.  MSC  vessel  inspection  is 
not  mandated  by  law  as  is  the  RRF,  however  the  MSC  has  agreed 
that  their  inspected  vessels  will  be  operated,  including  manning, 
in  compliance  with  ths  Certificate  of  Inspection  (COX).  Manning 
of  the  RRF  is  as  would  be  required.  I  sake  this  point  only 
because  their  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  ths  MSC  (Navy  owned  or 
demise  chartered)  vessels  and  thslr  inspection  status  with  the 
RRF  vassals  owned  by  MARAD,  they  ere  separeta  and  distinct  fleets 
from  the  Coast  Guard's  perspective.  See  Enclosure  (1). 

Inspection  of  vessels  is  covered  in  Title  46  USC.  Code 
Chapter  33.  The  types  of  vessels  subject  to  inspection  for 
certification  by  the  Coast  Guard  are  listed  in  Section  3301. 
Exemptions  to  this  list  ara  found  in  Section  3302.  The  public 
vessel  exemption  as  previously  mentioned  is  in  Section  2109.  The 
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Manning  on  Ready  Reaerve  Fleet 
Veaaela— U.S.  Coaat  Guard 


Coaat  Guard  Inapacts  coamerclal  vaaaals  in  ordar  to  onaura  that 
mlniaun  atandarda  daalgnad  to  anaura  tha  aafaty  of  tha  aarlnar, 
tha  public,  and  tha  anvlronatant  ara  balng  nat.  Whan  an 
Inapaction  haa  baan  auccaaafully  conplatad,  46  USC  3309  dlracta 
that  a  COl  ba  laauad  to  tha  vaaaal. 

Tha  Banning  raguiraaMnta  for  all  inapaetad  vaaaala  ara  found 
in  Tltla  46  USC.  Coda  8100  aariaa.  Tha  Banning  ragulationa  for 
inapaetad  vaaaala  ara  found  in  46  CFR  15.500  aariaa. 

Whan  a  vaaaal  haa  appliad  for  inapaotion,  Marina  Safaty 
Offica  paraonnal  dataralna,  in  tha  oouraa  of  thair  inapaction  for 
oartifieation  and  ravlaw  of  tha  vaaaal 'a  plana  and  othar 
paparwork,  tha  propar  Banning  raquirad  for  tha  vaaaal.  Thla 
raguirad  Banning  ia  placad  on  tha  COX  of  tha  vaaaal.  A  typical 
Barchant  vaaaal  ia  raquirad  to  hava  ona  Maatar,  ona  Chiaf  Mata, 
ona  Sacond  Mata,  ona  Third  Mata,  aix  Abla  Saaaan  (A/B),  ona 
Ordinary  Saaaan,  ona  Chiaf  Snginaar,  ona  lat  Aaaiatant  Bnginaar, 
ona  2nd  Aaaiatant  Bnginaar,  ona  3rd  Aaaiatant  Bnginaar,  thraa 
oilara,  and  1  wipar.  Manning  for  tha  ataward'a  dapartaant 
varlaa.  Unlaaa  axaaptad,  thla  Banning  laval  auat  ba  Baintainad 
vhanavar  tha  vaaaal  la  oparatlng  undar  tha  tama  of  Ita  001. 
Traditionally  tha  Military  Saalift  Coaaand  haa  baan  raluctant  to 
aak  for  valvara  to  tha  aatabliahad  Banning  unlaaa  it  haa  baan 
abaolutaly  nacaaaary. 

MARAO  haa  aatabliahad  four  dagraaa  of  raadlnaaa  for  RRF 
vaaaala:  1)  4  day  raadlnaaa,  langth  of  tiaa  in  which  tha 
Oparational  Control  (OPCON)  of  tha  vaaaal  auat  changa  froB  MARAO 
to  MSC.  Tan  pamanant  crawBaabara  ara  aaalgnad  to  thaaa  vaaaala 
at  all  tiaaa;  2)  5  day,  aaaning  tha  vaaaal  auat  ba  raady  in  all 
raapacta  to  changa  OPCON  bafora  tha  and  of  that  tiaa;  3)  10  day, 
which  allowa  10  daya  for  tha  changa  in  OPCON,  and;  4)  20  day, 
which  allowa  20  daya  for  tha  changa  in  OPCON.  Tha  10  Ban  craw  on 
tha  4  day  raadlnaaa  vaaaala  ara  raaponaibla  for  tha  day  to  day 
aaintananca  and  upkaap  of  tha  vaaaal.  Additionally,  thay  foz« 
tha  oora  of  tha  ragular  crow  of  tha  vaaaal.  Tha  raaalndw  of  tha 
4  day  raadlnaaa  vaaaal  craw  auat  bo  brought  aboard  bafora  tha 
vaaaal  aaila.  No  full  tiaa  crawBaabara  ara  aaalgnad  to  tha  5 
day,  10  day,  or  20  day  vaaaala. 

Tha  MARAO/Coaat  Ouard  HOU  allowa  MARAO  to  axtand  cartain 
inapaction  raquiraaanta  auch  aa  drydock  Intarvala,  taata  of 
aquipnant  and  oparatlon  of  ayatona  only  whan  tha  RRF  vaaaala  ara 
in  an  inoparativa  atatua  in  tha  raaorva  float.  Thla  allowa  RRF 
vaaaala  to  aaintaln  thair  inapaetad  atatua  and  hopafully 
aeoalarata  thair  braakout  if  naadad  for  aaallft  or  Bilitary 
aupport  Blaaiona  on  ahort  notlea.  During  tiaaa  of  aetiva 
oparatlon,  RRF  vaaaala  auat  ooaply  with  tha  aaaa  raquiraaanta  and 
inapaction  intarvala  dlctatad  by  U.S.  law  and  ragulation  aa  any 
othar  inapaetad  coanarcial  vaaaal. 

Praaantly,  thara  ara  fourtaan  dlffarant  conpanlaa  who 
oparato  RRF  vaaaala.  Each  coapany  haa  a  aanagar  for  ita  RRF 
vaaaala.  Thay  ara  raaponaibla,  aaong  othar  thlnga,  to  anaura 
that  tha  vaaaal  ia  proparly  crawad  and  raady  to  go  if  rocallad 
for  axarclaaa.  Bach  coaq>any  haa  a  contract  with  Baritina  uniona 
to  Ban  thair  vaaaala. 
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Tha  Coast  Guard  allows  modifications  to  tha  manning 
regulations  during  declared  emergencies.  Emergency  sKidificatlons 
were  utilized  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  war  with  Iraq. 

During  tha  Vietnam  conflict,  several  modifications  were  made 
to  regulations  by  policy  which  made  more  seafarers  available  for 
merchant  service.  Maritime  academies  were  allowed  to  concentrate 
their  curriculum  into  a  shorter  time  frame  and  graduate  students 
earlier.  In  addition,  licensed  officers  were  allowed  to  sail  one 
level  higher  than  the  license  they  held,  as  long  as  they  had  at 
least  6  months'  service  at  the  level  of  the  present  license  held. 

Siellarly.  modifications  wore  made  to  regulations  by  policy 
during  the  war  with  Iraq  in  order  to  maslmise  the  availability  of 
mariners  to  participate.  The  required  licensed  deck  officer 
department  was  revised  to  1  Master,  1  Chief  Mate  and  2  licensed 
mates.  The  required  llcensad  engineer  department  was  revised  to 
1  Chief  Engineer,  1  1st  gc  2nd  Assistant  Engineer  and  2  Assistant 
Engineers . 

In  the  unlicensed  deck  force,  S0%  of  the  unlimited  A/B 
billets  were  allowed  to  be  filled  by  A/B — limited  or  A/B--speelal 
personnel.  The  use  of  specially  trained  Ordinary  Seaman  was 
encouraged.  The  only  requirement  to  utilize  these  eodlfications 
was  that  the  Master  had  to  provide  the  OCMI  with  a  written 
statement  that  the  vessel's  safety  would  not  be  impaired  with 
these  eodlfications. 

In  the  unlicensed  engineering  force.  If  no  engine  room 
manning  reductions  were  already  in  place  due  to  tha  anginerooa 
being  autosMted,  the  OCMI  was  given  authority  to  consider  other 
QMED  ratings  for  the  oilers  required  by  the  COZ.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  the  Chief  Engineer  had  to  provide 
the  OCMI  with  a  written  statament  that  the  vessel's  safety  would 
not  be  impaired  with  these  eodlfications. 

If  an  individual  had  met  all  requirements  for  either  an 
original  license  or  an  upgrade  except  for  completion  of  the 
firefighting  course,  a  temporary  letter  good  for  1  year  was 
issued  to  allow  that  individual  to  serve  on  RRF  vessels. 

If  a  licensed  deck  officer  had  a  radar  endorsement  that  was 
either  current  or  had  expired  less  than  1  year  previously,  a  one 
year  extension  was  given  to  allow  that  individual  to  serve  on  RRF 

vessels. 

If  sn  indlviduel  had  lost  his  or  her  merchant  mariner's 
document  (MMD),  the  request  for  a  duplicate  was  handled  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  addition  tasqiorary  tmos  %iore  Issued  to 
some  mariners  as  soon  ss  a  complete  records  check  was  performed. 

The  responsibility  for  military  sea  service  evaluations 
normally  cosvleted  at  Headquartars  was  delegated  to  the  RBC 
level . 
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I£  an  individual  had  a  deck  llcansa  which  had  expired  more 
than  one  year  previously,  ha  or  she  had  to  demonstrate  continued 
professional  knowledge  to  the  OCMl  by  passing  a  closed  book 
examination  and  a  deck  examination  emphasizing  rules  of  the  road 
and  piloting.  Indlvlduala  with  engineer 'a  licenses  which  had 
expired  morm  than  one  year  previously  had  to  pass  a  cloaed  book 
examination  emphasizing  safety  and  propulaion  modes. 

Because  of  lessons  learned  during  Desert  Shield/Deaert  Storm 
a  new  MOU  was  executed  between  the  CG  and  HARAO  which  no  longer 
allowed  KARAO  to  regueet  waivers  for  inspection  and  manning 
requirements  directly  to  the  Commandant  (46  CFR  6.01(b). 

According  to  the  new  MOU  waivers  must  be  requeated  by  Commander, 
Military  Sealift  Command  under  46  CFR  6.06(b).  It  waa  difficult 
for  the  CG  to  evaluate  the  National  Defense  need  for  the  vessel 
and  its  cargo  and  the  marine  hazard  Involved  with  the  granting  of 
a  particular  waiver.  The  CG  felt  it  more  appropriate  for  the 
Commander,  MSC  to  make  that  decision. 

The  reason  that  all  of  these  waivers  were  utilised  is  that 
an  insufficient  nua^r  of  aMriners  volunteered  to  serve  aboerd 
RRF  vessels  during  past  declared  emergenciea.  However,  because 
the  Coest  Guard  maintains  arguably  the  best  records  in  the  world 
of  its  maritime  personnel,  projects  are  presently  underway  which 
should  assist  us  in  enlarging  the  maritime  personnel  force 
available  for  the  RRF  fleet  in  future  emergencies. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  developing  a  plan  which  will  asaist  MARAO 
in  contacting  merchant  mariners  in  case  of  a  national  emergency 
like  Desert  Shield/Oesert  Storm.  Because  regulations  mandate 
that  all  licenses  and  merchant  mariner 'a  documents  expire  every 
five  years,  the  Coast  Guard  will  have  contact  with  every  merchant 
swriner  at  least  that  often.  Whenever  a  license  or  document 
transaction  takes  place,  the  applicant  will  be  asked  to  fill  out 
a  form  which  indicates  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  be  contacted  to 
serve  on  American  flag  vessels  in  the  event  of  a  national 
eawrgency.  Ths  contents  of  the  form,  including  up  to  date 
addresses  end  phone  numbers,  will  be  entered  into  a  computer 
program  to  be  utilized  when  necessary. 
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Othar  prograns  being  undertaken  by  the  Coast  Guard  through  the 
Office  of  Marine  Safety,  Security  and  EnvlronnentaX  Protection: 

-  KRRCHUtT  NUZNn  LICINSXNO  MUD  OOCUMCNTSTZOM  SYSTDI  (MOO) 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Merchant  Vessel  Personnel  Division  Is  to 
provide  Inforeatlon,  guidance,  and  support  for  the  Marine 
Licensing  (ML)  Program  to  the  Regional  Bxaelnatlon  Centers,  ship 
operating  ooepanles,  eerchant  earlners  end  eerltlee  unions. 
Batronely  Important  elements  of  the  ML  program  Is  the  melntenenoe 
of  personnel  and  employment  records,  effective  and  efficient 
Issuance  of  Merchant  Mariner  Documents  (MHD)  and  Coast  Guard 
licenses,  and  customer  satisfaction  In  ecoompllahlng  these  tasks. 
To  awet  our  goals,  the  Merchant  Mariner  Licensing  end 
Documentation  (WILD)  System  has  been  developed. 

MILD  Is  a  National  centralized  data  sharing  system  which  was 
developed  by  s  contractor  under  the  direction  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Research  and  Development  Center  In  Croton,  Coimectlcut.  The 
existing  MID  and  license  Information  will  be  converted  from  the 
Headquarters  MMDOC  systsm.  The  sea  service  Information  will 
reside  In  Mmoc  with  access  by  the  RECs  from  the  MOD  system. 

MHLD  will  provide  the  17  RBC'a  and  three  monitoring  units 
Immediate  access  to  over  1.8  million  mariner  personnel  reoords 
and  sea  service.  The  efficiency  of  the  evaluation  prooess  will 
increase  because  the  evaluators  will  have  access  to  the 
Infonaatlon  Instantly.  Another  tlmesaver  will  be  verification  of 
ratings  and  duplicate  number  for  lost  MiDs  or  lloenaaa.  The 
Information  will  be  available  In  the  MILD  system  which  will 
eliminate  the  requlrament  for  verification  by  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  personnel.  All  pending  and  completed  tranaectlona 
reside  In  the  database.  RBC  personnel  can  quickly  determine  e 
mariner  has  a  pending  application  In  another  port  before  the 
evaluation  and  testing  process  begins  MILD  will  also  contain 
test  Information  such  as  type  of  examination,  module  number,  dote 
of  exam,  and  test  scores.  Another  exciting  feature  of  the  MMLO 
la  the  management  reports  which  will  provide  a  measure  of 
effectiveness  of  the  ML  program. 

The  prototype  was  Installed  at  Seattle,  NA  and  New  Orleans,  LA  In 
July  1993  and  tested  from  July  1993  through  February  1994.  Some 
major  problems  were  Identified  and  have  been  resolved  with 
program  changes  which  were  Installed  In  Seattle  and  New  Orleans 
in  February  1994.  The  systsm  is  now  operational  at  these  RBCa. 
MMLO  Is  a  major  step  Into  automation  of  merchant  mariner  reoords. 

MILO  was  chosen  as  a  ralnventlon  laboratory  for  the  National 
Performance  Review  and  for  presentation  to  Vloe-Presldent  Gore. 

Ne  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  program  which  deserves  national 
recognition. 
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-  MARINER’S  XOEMTXrXCATXON  CARO  (HXD) 

Tha  Marlnar  Xdantlficatlon  Card  (MID),  a  cradlt  card  typa 
documant,  will  contain  all  tte  Infoiaatlon  now  on  tha  axlatlng 
documant,  including  a  digitlzad  photograph  and  thuad>print.  Xt 
will  hava  a  aagnatic  atrip  with  tha  aaaa  information  and  tha 
capability  of  balng  acannad.  Xt  will  ba  a  tina  aavar  to  RBC 
paraonnal  in  ratriaving  racorda  and  to  shipping  companiaa  by 
allowing  than  to  alactronically  produca  Shipping  Articlaa, 
Maatar'a  List  and  Cartificatas  of  Diaeharga  and  transfar  tha 
information  to  tha  Coast  Guard.  Companiaa  that  do  not  autoaMta 
lamadlataly  can  usa  tha  HXD  in  tha  aaaa  nannar  as  tha  prasant  tMD 
and  aubait  aaa  aarvica  inforaatlon  to  tha  Coast  Guard  an  thay  do 
praaantly.  Xt  is  antlcipatad  that  tha  papar  docuaants  will  ba 
raoalvad  froa  only  a  faw  aanll  oparatlng  caaqpanlas. 

Tha  MID  systaa  will  ba  intagratad  as  part  of  tha  Marchant 
Marlnars'  Lloanslng  and  Docuaantation  (M4U>)  systaa  allowing 
Inforaatlon  to  ba  transalttad  froa  tha  MILD  systaa  to  MXD  to 
aliainata  dupllcata  work  for  RBC  staffs.  Tha  MXD  should  ba 
oparatlonal  whan  tha  MMLO  systaa  is  fully  oparational;  howavar, 
in  tha  avant  that  mmld  is  dalayad,  tha  MXD  systaa  can  ba  usad  as 
a  stand-alona  systaa  to  produca  tha  docuaants. 

Tha  MID  systaa  will  ba  banaficlal  to  ths  shipping  coapaniss  as  it 
will  provida  aoftwara  to  allow  alactronically  transalttad  saa 
aarvica  inforaatlon  to  the  Coast  Guard.  They  will  also  hava  tha 
capability  to  alactronically  prapara  and  store  shipping  artlclas, 
aastar's  list,  and  cartificatas  of  discharge.  Tha  aarinar  will 
ba  tha  ultimata  benefactor  by: 

-  Continuing  to  racaiva  Cartificatas  of  Discharge. 

-  Racaivlng/valldating/corracting  saa  aarvica  at  any  RBC; 
alialnating  tha  need  for  a  Privac^i'  Act  request  from  Coast  (hiard. 

-  Having  accurate  records. 

It  will  provida  a  cost  savings  of  approxiaataly  $1,(X>0,000  par 
year  to  tha  shipping  coapanias  by  allowing  alactronic  preparation 
and  transalsalon  of  saa  aarvica  data.  Tha  Coast  Guard  will 
raallsa  a  like  savings  over  tha  next  five  years  by  alialnating 
clerical,  data  entry,  and  aanagarlal  positions. 

-  RBOULATION  PROJECT:  RBMOVB  RBQUXRIMIMT  FOR  LBTTBRB  OP 
COMfXTMBMT  FOR  BMPLOyNBMT 

Currently  there  is  a  regulatory  project  which  will  raaova 
tha  requlraaant  for  a  aariiwr  to  obtain  a  latter  of  ooaaltaant 
for  aaployaent  bafora  obtaining  an  entry  laval  MO.  This  will 
raaova  another  hurdle  froa  tha  tlaa  consuaing  process  of 
obtaining  an  entry  laval  HMD. 
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-  WUtZTZMK  RBCUUlTOItY  MrOMt 

Conalstant  with  tha  Vice  Preaidant’s  National  Parforaanca  Review 
and  as  a  follow-on  to  Secretary  Pena's  efforts  to  revltallce  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  the  Coast  Guard  la  developing  a  Marltlsie 
Regulatory  Rafora  (MRR)  project.  Tha  goal  of  this  project  Is  to 
ellalnate  unrteceaaary  regulation  of  tha  U.S.  Merchant  Marina, 
provide  the  Industry  with  tha  eaxleua  poaalbla  coepllsnca 
options,  utilise  industry  and  classification  society  ataxtdards  to 
tha  SMSlania  extant  poaalbla,  and  leverage  United  Coaat  Guard 
aaseta  to  allow  for  reasslgnsMnt  of  paraonnal  to  araaa  of  greater 
need,  such  as  port  state  enforcement. 

This  new  approach  is  oosipoaed  of  four  major  elasMnta: 

1.  SatabllshsMnt  of  cosipl  lance  options  such  that  a  ship 
builder  or  owner  could  rely  on  Identified  Industry  standards  or 
classification  society  standards,  rather  than  specific  U.S,C.C, 
regulatory  requlresMnts: 

2.  Acceptance  of  regulatory  compliance  verification  by 
guallfled,  responsible  classification  societies; 

3.  Ratabllshment  of  a  Model  Company  Program  whereby  the 
vessels  of  a  company  which  Instituted  a  rigorous  system  of 
quality  management  would  be  Inspected  less  frequently  by  the 
Coast  Guard  than  la  currently  provided  for  by  law;  a^, 

4.  Bstabllshment  of  a  Coast  Guard  Oversight  Program 
consisting  of  verification  of  the  quality  manageawnt  progri>a  of 
participating  shipping  ooaipanles  and  verification  of  the  quality 
of  classification  society  regulatory  eompllance  Inspections  and 
eaamlnat Ions . 

This  new  approach  will  free  up  resources  that  can  be  refocused  on 
port  state  control  and  passenger  vessel  safety,  relieve 
regulatory  burdens  on  the  Industry,  eliminate  duplication  of 
effort  between  the  U.S.C.O.  and  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
(ABS),  promote  the  competitive  posture  of  the  U.S.  maritime 
Industry  and  reward  responsible  companies. 


-  NBRZTZNB  PCBSOHURL  RBTORM 

The  Coast  Guard  la  engaged  In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  consensus 
between  labor  and  management  Interests  In  the  maritime  Industry 
on  a  legislative  Initiative  to  revise  the  existing  manning 
statutes.  In  place  of  current  restrictive  manning  provlalons, 
the  proposed  revisions  would  Introduce  a  balanced  framework  which 
would  allow  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  U.S.  vessels  and  set 
tha  stage  for  enhanced  training  and  job  opportunities,  while 
providing  for  essential  safeguards.  Tha  proposals  being 
developed  would  allow  operators  of  U.S.  flag  ships  to  take 
advantage  of  modem  technology  and  Innovative  management  concepts 
while  preserving  employment  opportunities  for  U.S.  merchant 
aarlnsra  and  shoreslde  support  personnel. 
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HAHISS  SAFSTr  MANUAL 


12. D. 3.  Hteraational  Botorboata  At  Kllltary  Installations.  (TO  BE  DEVELOPED) 

E.  Veasala  Of  The  Hllltary  Saalift  Coanand  (MSC). 

1.  Inapactlon  Aaraaaant.  The  Counaadar,  MSC  (an  era  of  the  U.S.  Mavy  (USi)) 
haa  raqueatad  that  the  Coaat  Guard  Inapact  and  eartiflcata  NSC  vaaaala, 
which  are  oparatad  by  civilian  aarehant  aarlnara.  Such  a  vaaaal  la 
noraally  daalgnatad  *K3C,  la  aarvlca,  clvillaa-aannad'  on  tbs  COl;  the 
taca  *in  aarvlca*  contrasts  with  'coamlsslonad*  naval  ships,  which  ars 
aannad  by  allltaiy  parsoansl.  MSC  Intanda  that  no  elvlllaa-aannad  vassal 
will  ba  oparatad  without  a  COI,  unless  alUtary  raquirsaants  aaka  It 
nacasasry.  However,  the  Coast  Guard  will  not  aoiaally  bs  asked  to  Inspect 
and  eartiflcata  the  following  vassals: 

a.  Those  vassals  controlled  by  the  Coanander.  MSC  Par  Bast  Area; 

b.  leading  craft-type  vassals,  such  as  Landing  Ships,  Tank  (LST'a)  and 
Landing  Crafts,  Nadiun  (LCN's);  and 

c.  Vassals  that  ars  assaatlally  nllltary  in  eharaetar,  by  virtue  of 
asslgnaents  or  construction  standards. 

Ths  Coast  Guard  will  iaapeet  MSC  vessels  for  which  laspaetlon  requests  are 
filed  to  verify  that  they  eonply  with  the  appropriate  requlransnts , 

OCKI'a  shall  eartiflcata  MSC  vassals  that  oonply  with  ths  regulations  (as 
■odlflsd  by  further  agreanents  or  inatructions) .  COI’s  shall  not  bo 
issued  to  NSC  vassals  that  do  not  asst  the  raqulraBonts. 

2.  lo  Application  Of  The  International  Convention  Por  The  Safsty  Of  Lira  At 


Sea  (SOLAS)  74/78.  Vassals  certificated  as  MSC,  In  service, 
clvlllaa-aannad^sro  Departuent  of  Defense  (DOD)  vassals  used  for  public 
purpoaas.  niay  are  rot  subject  to  the  requireasnts  of  the  1974  SOUS 
Convantion  and  Its  l^fS  Protocol,  and  shall  not  reoelvs  SOUS 
cartlflcatas,  even  If  the  vassal  asets  SOUS  In  full  and  a  oartlfleats  is 
requested  by  MSC.  [lOTBi  This  provision  doss  not  apply  to  those 
coaaarclal  vassals  on  tlaa  charter  to  MSC  froa  MABAD. J 

3.  Modifications  Of  The  COI. 

a.  Oanaral.  An  asterisk  shall  be  Inserted  at  the  word  'thersundar*  in 
the  eighth  Una  of  COI  Poc«  CG-641.  In  the  space  for  *Boute  Feralttsd 
and  Conditions  of  Operation*  there  shall  ba  Inserted  an  asterisk  and 
ths  notation  *ln  accordance  with  the  standards  appUoabla  to  MSC 

vassals.* 

b.  Class.  In  the  space  provided  for  the  vessel's  class,  Insart  the 
designations  *Haval  transport/oargo  vsasel/tankshlp  (as  appropriate), 
In  sacvlca,  civilian -aannad,* 

c.  Hanning.  In  the  case  of  F2,  C3,  and  C4-typa  vesasls,  the  presence 
aboard  of  three  additional  Able  Saaaen,  not  required  to  stand  watches, 
shall  bs  Included  for  parsons  authorlssd  to  ba  carried  In  ths  craw. 
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12.E.3.  d.  Persons  In  Addition  To  The  Cre».  When  desaed  necessary  for  defense 
purposes  by  the  Coatandsr,  MSC,  inspected  NSC  vessels  any  carry 
civilian  or  ailltary  personnel  in  addition  to  the  crau  expressly  to 
carry  out  vessel  aiasions.  Such  personnel  shall  not  be  involved  in 
the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  are  not  considered  asabers  of  the 
crsv  ^  passengers.  Their  presence  shall  be  indicated  in  a  separata 
andorsaaent  of  the  COI  and  reflected  in  the  total  of  parsons  allowed 
aboard . 


Modification  And 


planation  Of  Standards. 


a.  General .  In  addition  to  aatsrial  normally  accepted  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  OCKI  aay  accept  aaterials  and  S(iuipaent  on  MSC  vessels  that 
meat  the  raquiraaents  of  any  of  the  following  authorities: 

(1)  The  technical  bureaus  of  the  Departaant  of  the  levy; 

(2)  Milltaiy  specifications  (MlLSPBC's),  including  Joint  Army  Savy 
(JAN)  specifications; 

(3)  federal  specifications  used  for  Billtsry  purchases;  or 

(4)  National  Nilitary  Establishasnt  (HME)  spseifioatioas. 

b.  Vessels  Of  Special  Design.  The  Conandant  any,  la  esses  of  specially 
daslgnad  NSC  vessels,  peralt  variations  froa  statutory  and  regulatory 
ra^uireaents  that  are  nacassary  for  the  special  purposes  for  which  the 
vessels  are  intended.  Initial  liwpactlon  files  shall  Include 
correspondence  and  other  Inforaatlon  on  the  variations  allowed;  these 
should  be  consulted  at  subsequent  inspections  for  certification. 

e.  Structural  Steel  Eenewals.  niasa  aust  Incorporsta  at  least  the 
alnlaua  requlreaents  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Aaeriean  Bureau  of 
Shipping  (ABS). 

d.  Lifeesving  BguiBaent.  Requlreaants  for  lifesaving  equipaent  on 
inspected  vessels  are  shown  la  figure  12-1.  Percentage  raquiraaents 
are  based  on  the  total  nuaber  of  persons  on  board. 

e.  Pyrotechnics.  USB  pyrotechnics  nay  be  carried  in  lieu  of  Coast  Guard 
approved  pyrotechnics. 

f.  Lifefloats.  USN  lifefloats  that  are  identified  by  nsaeplates  as 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  H1LSP8C  NlL-f 16143  are  acceptable, 
provided  they  are  in  good  condition. 


Canned  Drinking  Water.  Qaergency  drinking  water  canned  under  Xll^lC 
HXL-w-iSiiY  nay  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  Coast  Guard  approved  drinking 
water.  Such  cans  are  undated  and  nay  reaain  in  service  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Rejection  shall  be  baaed  on  datarioratlon  of  cans 
or  other  defects  that  the  inspector  Judges  to  nake  the  water 
unusable.  Coast  Guard  approved  water  cans  will  be  rejected  after  3 
years. 
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12. t. 5-  Inapaetioa  Waivera.  Waivers  from  inspection  reiuireaenta  shall  be  aads  Id 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  46  C7B  6.06. 

t.  Vessels  Of  The  U.S.  Aray  Corps  Of  Engineers  (USAGE). 

1.  Inspection  Aareeaent.  Upon  application  for  Inspection,  the  Coast  Guard 
will  Inspect  and  certificate  USAGE  vstsels  that  coaply  with  applicable 
statutory  and  regulatory  requirsaents.  When  a  USAGE  vessel  does  not 
coaply  with  requlreaenta ,  a  written  stateaent  of  the  conditions  found  will 
be  forwarded  to  USAGE,  with  the  returned  application. 

2.  Wodlflcatlon  Of  Standards. 

a.  Lifesaving  Eduipswnt.  At  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Aray  bgiaeers, 
the  Conaandant  Ms  accepted  unicellular  plastic  llfsaaving  ring  buoys, 
HILSFBC  KlL-R-0016647,  for  use  on  USAGE  vessels.  Agreeaent  has  bean 
reached  with  USAGE  on  upgrading  of  the  safety  standards  for  lifesaving 
equlpaent.  The  USAGE  has  agreed  to  replace  unicellular  plastic  fosa 
work  vests  (KIL>L>17653)  with  Cosst  Guard  approved  personal  flotation 
devices  (PR)' a).  The  old  work  vests  will  be  replaced  on  all  USAGE 
vessels  eicept  those  engaged  on  river  routes,  in  quantities  speeified 
by  Coast  Guard  regulations.  However,  they  nay  be  retained  for  use  by 
crewaeabers  working  near  or  over  the  water,  as  per  the  regulations. 

b.  Manning.  See  voluae  Ill  of  this  annual. 

G.  POD/lfationnl  Aeronautics  And  Space  Adainistration  (MASA)  lastruaeatntion 

Sh^. 

1.  Introduction.  Special-purpose  ships  that  are  owned  by  the  U.S.  and 
oparatad  as  public  vessels  to  provide  instruaentstlon  facilities  for  DOS 
and  lASA  aisslle  and  space  prograas  are  classed  as  'instruaentation 

,ablpa.*  These  are  under  the  control  of  the  Coanandar,  NSC. 

2.  Inspection  And  Certification.  Upon  application,  these  vessels  will  be 
ins^cted  and  certificated  by  the  Coast  Guard.  46  GTE,  Subchapter  I 
(Cargo  and  Miscellaneous  Vessels)  sppllss  to  Instruaentation  ships. 

Insofar  as  practical.  The  entry  for  "Total  persons  allowed*  on  the  COI 
shall  be  the  anxiaua  nuaber  petaltted  by  the  Coaat  Guard  (noraally,  the 
oapaclty  of  the  prlaary  lifesaving  aqulpaent  aboard  will  be  the 
deteralnlng  factor).  Such  vessels  aanned  by  allltary  rather  than  civilian 
personnel  will  be  awarded  Letters  of  Inspection  in  lieu  of  CGI's. 

Civilian  crevaeabers  auat  be  llcsnasd  or  certificated  as  a  condition  of 
eaployaent  on  such  vessels.  When  the  nuaber  of  parsons  aboard  exceeds 
noiaal  Banning  standards,  or  the  vessel  varies  significantly  ^roa  the 
standard  ‘cargo  ship*  configuration,  additional  raqulrsasnts  for  laprovsd 
accsas  and  firs  protection  aay  be  laposed. 

3.  Special  Instnuientatlon  gqulpaent.  In  regard  to  such  systaaa,  the  Coaat 
Guard  exercises  plan  approval  and  inspection  of  electrical  distribution 
systaas  only  to  the  point  of  the  vessel's  electrical  power  takaoff.  Ihs 
Coast  Guard's  concerns  are  fire,  personal  haxard,  and  interference  to  the 
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AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES,  LTD. 

CREWING  THE  READY  RESERVE  FORCE 

INTRODUCTION:  A  discussion  of  our  topic  "Crewing  the  RRF"  would  be 

incomplete  without  first  considering  the  mission  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force.  Simply  put,  it  is  what  the  name  implies,  the 
mission  is  one  of  readiness.  On  February  28.  1994  General  John 
Shalikashvili .  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief's  of  Staff,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  convention,  stated  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  Perry  had  recently  issued  an  order  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
an  order  unprecedented  in  our  nation’s  military  history.  That 
order  stated  that  the  first  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces  henceforth 
is  readiness.  All  other  missions  are  subordinate.  Each  Armed 
Service  must  first  ensure  their  forces  are  in  a  high  state  of 
readiness.  That  is  an  appropriate  beginning  since  the  most 
important  readiness  concern  in  discussing  the  RRF  is  people; 
experienced  and  trained  deep  sea  mariners  capable  of  rapidly 
responding  in  a  contingency  or  national  emergency. 

In  determining  the  state  of  readiness  which  must  be  maintained 
in  the  RRF,  both  material  and  personnel,  affordability  versus 
military  ristc  must  be  assessed.  This  is  basically  a  part  of  the 
entire  sealift  asset  equation.  National  assets  include  dedicated 
government  owned  and  crewed  ships,  the  Ready  Reserve  Force,  the 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine,  the  Effective  U.S.  Controlled  Fleet 
(EUSC)  and  foreign  owned  and  operated  vessels.  The  balance  among 
these  various  elements  must  be  determined  by  affordability  versus 
both  economic  risk  and  military  risk.  The  RRF  would  be  included  in 
a  military  risk  assessment  while  the  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine 
would  be  involved  in  both  military  and  economic  risk 
determinations . 

READY  RESERVE  FORCE 

BACKGROUND:  A  discussion  of  this  topic  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  RRF  and  the  trends  and 
developments  within  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  which  impact  upon 
crewing  the  RRF. 

The  RRF  was  formed  in  1976  as  a  result  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  recognizing  the  only  way  in  which  the  military  strategy  of 
the  United  States;  one  of  forward  deployment  and  coalition  warfare, 
could  work  successfully  would  be  the  ability  to  form  a  "Steel 
Bridge"  of  ships  from  the  United  States  to  whatever  point  in  the 
world  a  conflict  occurred.  Many  ships  operated  by  the  U.S.-flag 
Merchant  Marine,  which  were  militarily  useful,  had  been  phased  out 
because  they  were  no  longer  economically  viable,  particularly  in 
the  international  trade.  From  a  modest  force  of  out-moded  World 
War  II  Victory  cargo  ships  and  a  few  retired  Navy  auxiliary 
vessels,  as  ships  were  placed  out  of  commercial  service,  the 
hardware  of  the  RRF  evolved  to  a  fleet  of  96  ships  on  the  eve  of 
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the  Gulf  War.  Of  these  78  were  activated  and  transported  cargo  and 
vehicles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

APL  has  been  a  General  Agent  or  Ship  Manager  tor  the  RRF  since 
1979  with  an  average  of  10  to  12  ships  assigned.  During  this 
period,  35  ships  have  been  activated  which  Included  the  first,  no 
notice  multi-ship  activation  test  and  the  12  ships  activated  and 
operated  in  support  of  Desert  Shield/Storm. 

As  General  Hansford  Johnson,  CINC,  of  the  U.S.  Transportation 
Command  (CINCUSTRANSCOM)  pointed  out  In  his  report  to  Congress  on 
April  23,  1991  concerning  sea  lift  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm,  there  was  literally  a  'Steal  Bridge"  of  ships,  one 
every  fifty  nautical  miles  from  the  United  States  to  Saudi  Ared>ia. 
While  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  is  the  one  military  experience 
based  on  a  real  situation  that  we  have  for  developing  "Lessons 
Learned"  and  for  projecting  our  sea  lift  needs  forward  to  ensure 
future  readiness,  it  is  a  poor  example  for  a  number  of  reasons.  We 
enjoyed  having  the  fortunes  of  war  on  our  side,  and  most 
lmp>ortantly .  we  were  permitted  the  luxury  of  time.  We  had  over  six 
months  to  activate  ships,  and  carry  out  the  sea  lift  mission. 

There  were  sufficient  petroleum  supplies  in-country  as  well  as 
other  logistic  support.  In  addition,  all  ports  and  airfields 
remained  operational  throughout  the  conflict.  That  element  of 
institutional  memory  must  never  be  forgotten.  No  one  can  envision 
the  United  States  ever  being  Involved  in  a  war  which  will  be  fought 
as  planned,  thus  Secretary  Perry’s  unusual  order  to  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  four  core  "Lessons  Learned"  in  the  Gulf  War  were:  1) 
the  difficulty  of  activating  laid  up  ships,  2)  the  crewing  of  the 
vessels,  3)  that  highly  qualified  Port  Engineers,  well  experienced 
in  ships  repair  and  maintenance  were  required  to  tend  the  vessels 
during  laid  up  periods  particularly  when  funding  was  austere,  4) 
that  a  program  of  frequent  activations  of  both  vessels  in  Reserve 
Fleet  locations  and  out -ported  ships  should  be  implemented.  The 
Maritime  Administration  (MARAD)  recommendations  to  Congress 
addressing  these  Issues  were: 

1.  A  Reduced  Operating  Status  Program  (ROS)  for  high  visibility 
RRF  Ships  with  great  military  utility  i.e.  the 
Roll-on/Roll-off  (RO/RO)  vehicle  carriers  and  out-porting 
the  vessels  near  load  berths; 

2.  The  strengthening  of  the  RRF  Ship  Manager  Program  to  ensure 
that  only  companies  with  good  technical  shills  and  rapid 
access  to  a  pool  of  deep  sea  mariners  be  employed  as  ship 
managers; 

3.  The  requirement  that  only  port  engineers  with  a  minimum  of 
three  years  of  actual  ship  repair,  vessel  maintenance  and 
shipyard  repair  experience  be  retained  by  ship  managers  to 
tend  the  vessels; 
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4.  A  program  to  activate  each  RRF  vessel  each  year  with  docR 
trials  being  performed  one  year  and  sea  trials  the  next. 

Today  those  "Lessons  Learned"  are  implemented  in  the  RRF 
Program,  however  budgetary  constraints  are  already  eroding  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs,  a  topic  we  will  return  to  later  in 
our  discussion.  At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  briefly 
the  maritime  industry  and  the  trends  and  developments  which  are 
influencing  the  industry  and  their  impact  upon  the  ability  of  the 
private  companies  engaged  as  ship  managers  of  the  RRF  to  perform 
their  assigned  tasks  in  the  husbanding  and  crewing  of  the  RRF 
ships . 

THE  U.S.  FLAG  MARITIME  INDUSTRY 

BACKGROUND:  The  continuing  decline  of  the  U.S. -flag  maritime 
Industry  despite  significant  gains  in  technology,  was  primarily 
caused  by  the  continued  inability  to  achieve  Congressional  and 
public  support  for  an  effective  maritime  policy.  The  United  States 
Is  an  "Island  Nation"  with  over  95%  of  our  waterborne  Imports  and 
exports  being  transported  by  foreign  owned  shipping,  therefore,  a 
functioning  maritime  strategy  is  a  necessity  to  our  economic  and 
military  health. 

According  to  a  study  done  by  the  USTRANSCOH  Che  U.S. -flag 
merchant  fleet  declined  from  over  5.000  ships  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  to  894  in  1970,  and  has  declined  further  to  less  Chan  400 
ocean  going  vessels  of  all  types  as  of  January  1991,  and  this 
figure  Includes  all  of  Che  RRF  ships.  Of  further  interest.  MARAD 
has  noted  that  only  168  of  these  ships  have  any  military  utility, 
and  that  In  the  same  report,  MARAD  predicts  only  35  militarily 
useful  vessels  will  remain  in  the  U.S. -flag  fleet  by  the  year  2005. 
just  eleven  years  from  now.  The  response  to  this  trend  has  been 
for  MARAD  to  conduct  an  aggressive  ship  acquisition  program  for  Che 
RRF  purchasing  both  U.S. -flag  and  foreign  vessels  with  a 
concentration  on  buying  militarily  useful  RO/RO  vessels. 

In  keeping  with  the  shrinking  merchant  fleet,  deep  sea  mariner 
employment  has  shrunk  from  an  estimated  110,000  people  in  1945  to 
less  than  27,000  persons  who  fill  less  than  12,000  seagoing 
positions. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  maritime  reform  program  which 
Is  under  consideration  In  the  Congress.  At  this  time,  the  final 
provisions  of  the  program  have  not  been  determined. 

THE  READY  RESERVE  FORCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  same  USTRANSCOM  report  to  Congress  cited  previously, 
predicted  chat  based  on  a  study  by  the  Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Defense  conducted  In  1988  that  there  would  be  a 
shortfall  of  mariners  to  man  the  RRF  of  4,383  persons  by  the  year 
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200C.  T.'ia:;  study  having  beer,  done  prior  to  the  Gull  war  was  based 

or.  a  96  ship  RRF.  One  must  reneirJser  that  during  the  Gulf  War  the 
78  vessels  activated  required  that  approximately  2,400  seagoing 
positions  be  manned.  The  planned  14C  ship  RRF  would  require 
approximately  5,000  personnel.  Everyone  is  well  aware  that  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  meeting  the  2,400  manning  level 
during  Desert  Shield/Storm.  Of  particular  concern  was  the  shortage 
of  experienced,  unlicensed  engineering  personnel. 

The  solution  to  the  RRF  manning  problem,  which  is  affordable 
with  a  low  military  rislc  factor,  is  to  maintain  a  viable,  active 
U.S.-flag  commercial  fleet  with  a  supporting  work  force  capable  of 
.manning  the  RRF  in  ti.mes  of  national  emergency.  Proposals  have 
been  made  to  create  a  Merchant  Karine  Reserve.  This  plan  has  risk 
factors  associated  with  it.  As  a  maritime  union  official  stated  in 
the  Congressional  hearing  referred  to  above,  "It  makes  no  sense  to 
have  a  Reserve  when  you  are  not  going  to  have  a  commercial  fleet 
for  them  to  be  a  Reserve  for.  After  all,  would  you  have  a  Naval 
Reserve,  if  you  disbanded  the  Navy?"  The  issue  here  is  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  level  of  competence  of  personnel  who  do 
not  sail  on  a  regular  basis. 

A  similar  problem  would  occur  if  the  RRF  ships  were  to  be 
manned  by  naval  reservists:  an  extensive  retraining  program  would 
be  required;  Navy  manning  criteria  would,  even  under  austere 
policies,  require  larger  crew  sizes,  and  extensive  training  would 
be  required  to  maintain  crew  currency.  At  best,  this  is  a  very 
high  cost  option  for  manning  the  RRF. 

The  current  direction  of  the  American  Maritime  Industry, 
without  a  viable  maritime  program  in  place,  is  to  "out -flag"  their 
fleets  in  order  to  remain  competitive  in  international  ocean 
shipping.  Further,  the  continual  eroding  of  Department  of  Defense 
support  for  the  cargo  preference  acts  which  require  that  military 
cargo  be  carried  on  U.S.  bottoms,  together  with  the  reduction  of 
our  overseas  military  garrisons,  is  going  to  further  cause  a  loss 
of  cargo  to  remaining  American  carriers.  This  has  been  a  vital 
"back  haul"  service  and  while  certainly  not  highly  profitable,  has 
provided  an  important  cargo  base  to  participating  carriers. 

Needless  to  say  the  "out- flagging"  of  the  commercial  maritime 
companies  will  further  serve  to  erode  seagoing  jobs  for  American 
seamen  and  subsequently,  in  the  long  term,  the  ability  to  man  the 
RRF  rapidly  with  experienced  personnel  in  time  of  crisis. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that  the  decline 
of  the  commercial  fleet  and  it's  job  opportunities  for  American 
seamen  opens  a  window  of  opportunity  for  the  RRF.  The  more  rapid 
the  decline,  the  greater  number  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  seamen 
who  need  work  credit  toward  vested  retirement  in  the  various 
maritime  union  pension  programs.  These  people,  while  reluctant  to 
accept  employment  in  what  are  virtually  non-seagoing  positions  in 
the  Reduced  Operating  status  Program  of  the  RRF,  will  take  these 
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jobs  in  the  absence  of  seagoing  positions.  This  situation  will 
occur  only  in  the  short  term,  since  more  and  more  qualified 
personnel  will  find  shoreside  employment  in  view  of  the 
uncertainties  of  continued  maritime  employment  as  the  active 
U.S.-flag  fleet  disappears  from  world  trade  routes.  Perhaps  the 
most  difficult  issue  facing  the  RRF  Program  is  that  it  has  little 
political  visibility  with  the  exception  of  being  highly  visible  to 
budget  cutters.  This  lack  of  political  visibility  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  broad  based  support  for  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  a  national  maritime  policy  to 
support  a  strong  merchant  marine  to  provide  for  crewing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  the  RRF  in  a  national  emergency.  In 
1989  while  MARAD  presented  a  logical  and  well  thought  out  budget 
for  vessel  maintenance  of  $239  million,  they  received  $89  million. 
This  led  directly  to  limited  ship  maintenance,  and  fewer 
activations  and  sea  trials  of  the  fleet.  The  final  result  of  this 
was  enormous  difficulty  encountered  in  activating  the  fleet  for  the 
Gulf  War  where  every  ship  had  a  deterred  maintenance  backlog 
particularly  for  steam  boilers.  An  important  lesson  learned  was 
that  the  activation  of  these  ships  was  slow  and  costly  despite 
concentrated  efforts  by  all  Involved. 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  released  in  November  of  1993 
clearly  states  the  requirements  for  ses  lift  necessary  to  support 
the  deployment  of  a  minimum  force  in  a  future  contingency,  and  the 
readiness  level  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force.  The  response  to  this 
has  been  the  out -porting  of  the  RO/RO  ships  of  the  RRF,  and  the 
placement  of  ROS  crews  on  these  vessels.  The  initial  program 
envisioned  10 -man  ROS  crews  on  these  vessels,  but,  the  budget  to 
support  this  manning  level  has  not  materialized.  Plans  to  "nest" 
ships  in  out  ported  locations  with  a  14 -man  ROS  crew  for  2  ships  In 
order  to  improve  capabilities  and  reduce  coats  are  under  review. 
This  policy  begs  the  question;  "What  is  Readiness?" 

A  satisfactory  level  of  readiness  on  a  typical  steam  driven 
RO/RO  manned  by  an  ROS  crew  is  the  ability  to  activate  the  vessel 
in  four  days,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  loading  berth  on  the 
fifth  day.  what  does  it  take  to  accomplish  this  is  the  next 
question?  First,  the  vessel  must  have  been  sea  or  dock  trialed 
within  the  past  year.  All  ship's  deficiencies  must  be  identified 
and  reduced  to  those  capable  of  being  corrected  without  shipyard 
level  industrial  assistance  such  as  dry  docking,  etc.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  level  of  readiness,  continual  comprehensive  shipboard 
testing  and  maintenance  of  all  ships  systems  must  be  performed.  By 
reducing  crew  size,  the  man-hours  available  to  perform  the  needed 
level  of  maintenance  is  also  reduced,  resulting  in  a  progressive 
deterioration  of  material  condition.  In  the  current  RRF  programs, 
it  is  possible  that  the  ROS  program  will  actually  result  in  a 
variation  of  a  Merchant  Marine  Reserve  program.  We  now  turn  to  a 
discussion  of  the  ROS  Program  and  the  APL  experience  In  the 
program. 
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We  at  APL  as  a  ship  .-nar.ager/general  agent  with  12  ships 
out-ported,  with  3  of  them  in  ROS .  have  had  the  following 
experience.  As  we  stated  earlier  the  "Lessons  Learned"  have 
resulted  in  a  ."najor  tasking  to  the  Ship  Manager  Program,  i.e.,  the 
ROS  Crew  Program  and  the  Sea  and  Dock  Trial  Program  of  more 
frequent  ship  activations.  Within  the  past  year  APL  has  placed  3 
ships  in  ROS.  The  S/S  Meteor  out  ported  at  Hunter’s  Point  Naval 
Shipyard  in  San  Francisco,  California  together  with  the  Cape 
Inscription  and  Cape  Intrepid  located  at  the  Port  of 
Beaumont/Orange,  Texas.  These  vessels  are  all  high  visibility 
RO/RO  ships  and  are  of  great  military  utility  in  transporting 
vehicles  a.nd  other  wheeled  equipment. 

We  have  been  required  to  activate  and  sea  trial  the  following 
vessels;  the  S/S  Comet,  Meteor,  Cape  Inscription,  Cape  Intrepid, 
Cape  Isabel  and  the  Cape  Breton.  The  Comet,  Meteor.  Cape  Isabel, 
Cape  Intrepid  and  Cape  Inscription  have  been  ROS  crewed  vessels  on 
and  off  during  the  opening  months  of  the  new  program.  In  each  case 
the  vessels  were  capable  of  being  tendered  to  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  well  under  the  required  deadlines.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  have  been  the  experience  and  familiarity  of  the  ROS  crew 
with  the  vessel.  The  readiness  of  these  vessels  has  been  tested 
and  they  have  passed  real  time  tests  with  flying  colors.  We  have 
concluded  that  the  out  ported  ROS  vessel  program  is  very  effective 
and  that  it  is  indeed  a  true  readiness  program  in  the  substance  and 
spirit  called  for  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  this  year. 

The  National  Defense  Transportation  Association  (NDTA)  Sealift 
Committee  RRF  Study  Report  utilizing  cargo  data  from  the  Mobility 
Requirements  Study  and  cargo  delivery  requirements  provided  by 
USTRANSCOM  has  determined  that  the  RRF,  in  order  to  perform  its 
assigned  mission,  must  be  comprised  of  the  following; 

1.  S2  vessels  with  Activation  Notice  Cl  to  C4  based  upon  there 
being; 

a)  10  ships  ROS  4  day  status, 

b)  42  ships  ROS  5  day  status. 

2.  26  ships  with  Activation  Notice  C5  to  CIS. 

3.  Total:  10  ships  ROS  4  status,  68  ships  ROS  6  status. 

The  ROS-4  program  consists  of  10-man  crews  on  out  ported  RO/RO 
vessels.  The  68  ship  program  for  ROS  6  vessels  consists  of  14 -man 
crews  tending  2  out  ported  vessels  with  the  ships  being  activated 
every  year  (dock  trial  one  year,  sea  trial  the  next).  This 
presents  the  highest  state  of  readiness  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  net  crewing  effect  is  that  100  highly  experienced  and 
qualified  deep  sea  mariners  are  employed  in  the  10  ship  ROS  4 
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program,  and  that  476  people  are  directly  employed  in  the  68  ship 
ROS  5  program.  These  576  people  plus  the  necessary  relief 
personiel  pipeline  of  25%  form  a  cadre  of  over  700  people  with  a 
high  level  of  familiarity  and  experience  with  the  various  vessels 
problemii,  requirements,  etc.  In  our  view  this  is  the  absolute 
minimum  number  of  people  necessary  to  maintain  the  RRF  in  the  most 
minimal  state  of  crew  readiness.  This  addresses  only  the  crew 
read..ness  issue.  We  can  see  no  alternative  except  the  early 
development  of  a  National  Maritime  Policy  which  fosters  and  results 
in  a  strong  commercial  fleet  capable  of  crewing  and  supporting 
activation  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  absence  of  a  Maritime  Reform  Policy  which  could  result 
in  the  re*vitalizatlon  of  the  U.S.-flag  Merchant  Marine,  one 
capable  of  supporting  sufficient  seagoing  positions  to  guarantee  a 
large  pool  of  the  proper  mix  of  deck,  engine,  and  shoreslde  support 
personnel  from  which  to  draw  upon  to  man  the  RRF,  the  only  viable 
option,  with  its  attendant  cost  and  military  risk,  is  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the  Reduced  Operating  Status 
program  to  meet  the  nation's  sealift  readiness  requirements  and 
ONLY  the  readiness  need,  NOT  the  manning  need  required  to  actually 
sail  the  fleet.  The  RRF  program  must  have  the  same  priority  for 
funding  as  any  other  element  of  the  sealift  program.  The  total 
manning  requirements  for  the  RRF,  prudently  balancing  affordability 
and  military  risk,  can  only  be  met  by  a  viable  U.S.-flag  Merchant 
Marine . 
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^UnfK  Daird 
Niiloiiil  ReMtfUt  (ANM)cil 


Perspectives  on 
Manning  the  RRF 


•  Appropriate  goals 

o  Man  the  projected  RRF?  or 
o  Harsher  contingencies? 

•  Skills  needed  In  the  maritime  reserve  force 

o  Has  anyone  done  a  functional  atuilyiis  and  is  it  adequate? 
o  Uhat  additional  knowledge  and  skib  will  be  required 
over  and  above  normal  peacetime  manning  requirements? 

•  Potential  personnel  resource  pools 

o  Have  the  pools  been  adequately  identified  with  respect  to 
functional  needs,  capabilities,  and  availabUly? 

•  Measures  to  restore,  maintain,  and  develop 
knowledge  and  skills 


Mirim  Doiiri 
NMknil  fUBRiidi  CoiKdl 


Skills  Needed 


•  Navigation 

•  Piloting 

•  Shiphandling 

•  Using  assist  tugs 

•  Naval  Control  of  Shipping 

•  Wartime  C3I 

•  Damage  Control 

•  Cargo  Handling 

•  Explosives  Loading 

•  Physical  Security 

•  Port  Operations 

•  Other? 


fkliritu  Ouinl 
Niilfiial  RcMircti  Coitidl 


Potential  Personnel 
Resource  Pools 


•  Merchant  marine  personnel 

•  Coastwise  shipping 

•  U.S.-flag  foreign  trade  shipping 

•  U.S.  mariners  serving  aboard  foreign 
flag  ships  not  under  U.S.  effective 
control 

•  Shore-based  maritime  academy  grads 

•  Uniformed  services 

•  Towing  industry 

•  Fisheries 


MirfM  dmi*  Mairit  Analysis  la  UndersUnd  the 

Naiani  lUiMidi  OoMdi  Patestsial  CantributiaM  if  the  hob 
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Maritte  Doanl 
Naiioial  Researct)  Council 


Developing  a  Program  lo 
Address  the  National  Need 


•  Clear  statement  of  goals 

•  Analyze  skills  needed 

•  Assess  potential  of  personnel 
resource  pools 

•  Matrix  pools  &  functions  to  provide 
point  of  departure  for  program  design 

•  Attend  to  education  training  base 


Marine  Hoard 
Naiimal  Reaeirdi  Coundl 


Issues 


•  Acquiring  and  maintaining 
professional  competence  (PC) 

PC  =£  (Knowledge,  Skills,  Experience) 

•  Upgrading  skills,  knowledge 
(e.g.  to  use  new  technology) 

•  Assuring  professional  competence 

•  Implications/readiness  for  mobilization 


MMto  oomt  NRC  Assessment 

_  in  Planning 


Maritime  Education,  Training 
&  Licensing 

Goal:  To  chart  the  course  for 
improvements  in  career  preparation  and 
career-long  skill  development  and  training 
to  improve  professional  competency,  and 
to  assure  maritime  safety  and 
environmental  protection. 


More  Issues 


•  Are  we  training  undergraduates  to  be 
captains/senior  managers  at  22? 

•  What  skills  and  knowledge  are  needed 
at  the  entry  level? 

•  How  should  those  skills  be  acquired 
and  enhanced  during  a  career? 

•  What  are  the  implications  for  training? 
For  licensing? 
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INTRODUCTION: 

I  am  greatly  honored  and  pleased  to  be  here  representing  American 
Maritime  Officers,  an  organization  which  primarily  represents,  through 
collective  bargaining,  USCG  licensed  merchant  marine  officers  employed  on 
U.S.  flag  merchant  ships.  The  vessels  upon  which  our  members  are  employed 
trade  in  the  Great  Lakes,  inland  waters  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  upon  the  oceans  of  the  world.  We  also  have  contracts  with  several 
companies  who,  in  turn,  have  contracts  with  the  Maritime  Administration  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  fleet  the  subject  of 
this  workshop. 

BACKGROUND: 

When  the  "balloon"  went  up  signalling  the  beginning  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  the  commercial  side  of  the  United  State  Maritime  Industry  was  called 
upon  to  serve  as  we  did  in  every  other  war/emergency  in  which  our  Nation  was 
involved.  Before  we  get  too  involved,  let  me  say  that  I  will  not  engage  in 
statistical  rhetoric  as  to  the  significant  role  the  U.S.  flag  merchant  marine  played 
in  past  wars  and  police  actions  where  and  when  our  Nation  required  its  services. 
That  part  of  history  is  well  documented  and  known  to  all,  but  having  said  this, 
the  Industry’s  importance  is  not  to  be  minimized  merely  because  it  is  not 
repeated  here.  I  will  say  that  this  Industry  is  vital  to  our  national  security  and 
is  asked  to  serve  two  masters.  One  master  is  our  Nation  when  in  times  of  need 
and  the  other  is  the  financial  bottom  line  when  no  military  scenario  requires  the 
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services  of  this  Industry.  During  emergencies  we  are  romanced  like  a  spumed 
lover  and  during  peace  we  are  left  to  fend  for  ourselves  to  face  foreign 
competition  which  is  at  times  unfair  as  well  as  insurmountable.  We,  Americans, 
can  compete  head  to  head  with  foreigners  only  if  one  of  the  two  prospects  occur: 
foreign  standards  of  living  come  up  to  our  level  or  ours  go  down  to  theirs. 
Neither  option  is  acceptable. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  DESERT  SHIELD,  surge  requirements  of 
material  and  troops,  as  everyone  here  knows,  had  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
most  expeditious  and  effective  manner.  Of  course,  at  that  time  no  one  could 
possibly  have  known  the  insane  Hussein  would  allow  the  Coalition,  commanded 
by  the  United  States,  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  build-up  its  forces.  The  surge 
requirements  were  satisfied  in  all  respects  or  nearly  so.  The  sustainment  of  the 
constant  flow  of  troops  and  material  was  also  accomplished  to  command 
requirements  with  over  90%  of  same  delivered  to  the  beaches  by  ships.  The 
RRF  ships  played  a  significant  part  in  the  carriage  of  surge  and  sustainment 
requirements  as  did  the  FAST  SEALIFT  SHIPS  (FSS)  and  the  MARITIME 
PREPOSITIONED  SHIPS  (MPS)  along  with  many  chartered-in  commercial 
U.S.  and  foreign  flagged  vessels.  For  AMD’s  part,  we  supplied  Licensed 
Officers  to  43  activated  RRF  ships,  all  8  FSS’s  and  the  MPS’s  which  were 
engaged  in  this  operation  while  maintaining  our  contractual  commitments  to 
commercial  ships  and  a  host  of  other  MSC  chartered  vessels.  In  fact,  the  first 
vessels  to  arrive  at  the  Persian  Gulf  were  the  AMO  contracted  MPS’s  for  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corp.  MSC’s  Commandant  stated  that  during  the  height  of 
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DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  there  was  a  ship  every  30  miles  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

While  there  may  be  some  comfort  in  the  success  of  the  mission  of 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  along  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  sealift 
requirements,  there  were  enough  peculiarities  in  that  operation  which  we  can  be 
assured  will  not  exist  in  future  actions.  Permit  me  to  list  some  of  our 
observations: 

1 .  This  war  was  acted  out  on  the  world  stage  with  worldwide  public 
support  and  prosecuted  by  a  Coalition  consisting  of  many  nations; 

2.  The  Coalition  was  able  to  build-up  its  forces  for  about  6  months 
prior  to  any  military  action  without  interruption; 

3.  The  shooting  started  after  a  completed  build-up  of  friendly  forces 
and  supplies  on  the  Coalition’s  time  schedule; 

4.  The  offending  nation  which  was  billed  as  having  the  third  strongest 
army  in  the  world  had  no  navy  or  air  force  worth  talking  about; 

5.  There  were  no  ships  lost  due  to  enemy  action  all  through  this 
Operation;  and 
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number  of  chartered  foreign  flag  ships  and  their  crews  would  not  have  been 
available  at  any  cost. 

Defense  of  our  Nation  and  the  prosecution  of  any  engagement  in  which 
our  Nation  is  involved  should  not  be  dependent  on  any  non-American  entity. 
There  can  not  be  any  *ifs*  in  situations  where  our  National  Security  is  in 
question  and  American  lives  are  put  into  harms  way. 

The  military  might  of  any  Nation,  past,  present  and  future,  is  limited  to 
the  degree  of  ability  to  supply  personnel  and  material  to  the  locale  of  the 
conflict.  History  tells  us  that  without  a  high  level  of  ability  to  support  troops  in 
combat  military  might  does  not  mean  a  thing.  In  past  wars,  friends,  good  long 
time  friends,  turned  down  our  requests  for  support  for  numerous  reasons  on 
several  occasions.  A  strong  U.S.  maritime  industry  is  truly  the  fourth  arm  of 
defense  and  the  only  logistical  supply  unit  upon  which  our  troops  can  rely 
without  question  or  fear. 

The  subject  of  this  conference,  the  RRF  fleet,  is  an  attempt  to  insure  that 
there  is  a  strong  logistical  link  in  the  defense  chain.  The  purpose  of  the  RRF 
program  is  laudable  to  say  the  least.  However,  it  contains  distinguishable, 
serious  and  potentially  fatal  flaws.  First,  but  not  the  most  important,  flaw  is  the 
ever  growing  cost  to  the  Government  to  maintain  idle  ships  for  long  periods  of 
time  at  the  level  of  readiness  required  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Second. 
is  the  problem  of  being  able  to  obtain  qualified,  experienced  mariners  in  the 
numbers  that  will  be  required  for  immediate  assignment.  The  problem  becomes 
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more  acute  with  each  passing  year.  Third,  the  condition  of  the  ships  and 
outdated  technology  housed  on  these  vessels  also  becomes  a  significant  factor 
over  the  years.  Fourth.  American  shipyards  are  becoming  a  vanishing  entity. 
The  role  of  the  shipyards  in  the  new  RRF  fleet  readiness  plan  is  diminished 
somewhat  because  of  Nesting  and  other  new  concepts.  However,  there  is  and 
will  be  a  substantial  requirement  for  speedy  and  effective  shipyard  repairs  to 
activate  the  lion  share  of  the  RRF  fleet. 

Others  here  today  will  no  doubt  address  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  a 
program  such  as  the  RRF  fleet.  In  the  remote  chance  that  no  one  addresses 
costs,  let  me  say  that  it  is  large  and  will  increase  each  year.  Cost  is  one  thing, 
but  do  we  get  the  bang  for  the  buck?  With  all  the  dollars  spent  in  the  RRF 
fleet,  do  we  feel  comfortable  that  there  is  1 10%  defense  reliability  for  the  long 
term? 

The  answer  is  no;  there  can  not  be  long  term  reliability  because  of  the 
inherent  flaws  contained  in  this  program:  Ships  get  old;  industry  technology 
passes  them  by;  the  mariners  get  old;  and  fewer  and  fewer  new  mariners  come 
into  the  Industry. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  RRF  program  which  includes 
the  maintenance  and  Reduced  Operating  Status  (ROS)  crewing  of  these  vessels. 
That  is  the  furthest  thing  from  my  mind.  What  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  along 
these  lines  is  a  modification  to  the  program  which  will  give  our  military  the 
surge  and  sustainment  sealift  capacity  it  needs,  save  millions  of  taxpayers  dollars 
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and  insures  the  availability  of  trained  and  experienced  mariners.  The  best  and 
only  way  to  do  all  this  is  to  have  an  active  United  States  flag  merchant  marine 
viable  to  peace  and  formidable  in  war  along  with  a  RRF  program  which  will 
insure  the  availability  of  those  types  of  vessels  needed  during  war. 

I.  WITHIN  THE  RRF  PROGRAM: 

The  RRF  Fleet  is  in  existence  to  insure  that  the  sealift  requirements  of  any 
combat  scenario  will  be  available.  Ships  are  the  easiest  part  of  this  scheme, 
however  we  must  recognize  that  a  few  out  of  this  program,  used  in  the  last 
confrontation,  had  problems  in  making  their  schedule.  The  bigger  problem  is 
where  and  how  are  we  going  to  find  the  trained  and  experienced  mariners.  As 
the  active  U.S.  flag  merchant  fleet  declines,  the  dependency  on  the  RRF  fleet 
increases  and  the  number  of  available  experienced  and  trained  seafarers 
decreases.  Even  though  ships  put  into  the  RRF  will  eventually  become  old  and 
technologically  stagnant,  they  may  be  replaced  as  age  and  usefulness  become 
counterproductive  factors.  Manpower  needs  only  one  thing  to  remain  available 
in  high  numbers...  and  that  is  jobs.  Again,  an  active  merchant  marine  solves 
all  problems  dealing  with  war  time  requirements  of  sealift  capacities  except  one. 
The  current  program  costs  the  navy  about  one  million  dollars  a  year  per  RRF 
vessel.  MARAD  and  the  Navy  are  always  trying  different  ideas  to  reduce  cost 
and  not  adversely  affect  the  mission  of  this  program.  The  idea  of  nesting  two 
vessels  side  by  side  while  having  one  ROS  crew  service  both  is,  we  believe,  an 
idea  worthy  of  pursuit  and  have  pledged  to  support  it.  (We  have  the  opposite 
view  regarding  the  merchant  marine  reserve  idea  and  will  not  support  same  but 
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remain  open  to  further  discussions.)  But,  I  can  not  help  harboring  the  same  ugly 
feeling  that  over  time,  the  number  of  mariners  required  to  support  this  nesting 
idea  and  also  fill  the  future  need  of  ships  to  each’s  required  operational  manning 
will  not  be  there. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  program  should  have  two  parts; 
an  active  part  and  an  inactive  part: 

ACTIVE  PART: 

Commercially  useful  vessels  in  the  RRF  program  should  be  bareboat 
chartered  to  U.S.  flag  shipowners/operators  who  wish  to  do  so.  The  charter 
hire  rate  should  be  at  the  market  rate  if  the  vessel(s)  is  to  compete  with  other 
U.S.  flag  vessels  and  should  be  appropriately  reduced  if  such  vessel  is  to 
compete  in  trade  routes  where  there  are  no  American  flag  competitors. 
Obviously,  the  terms  of  the  charter  must  include  guarantees  that  the  vessel  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Navy  with  the  experienced  crew  when  needed.  The 
details  of  this  can  be  worked  without  any  difficulty  through  discussions  once  the 
Government  decides  this  is  a  good  idea.  To  help  the  government  decide  that  this 
is  a  good  idea  let  me  relate  the  upside  to  this  idea: 

1.  The  outflow  of  cash  from  the  Government’s  coffers  becomes  an 
inflow:  A,  The  approximately  one  million  dollar  per  ship  per  year  cost 
to  maintain  the  vessel  in  the  RRF  program  now  becomes  revenue  of 
somewhere  around  four  million  dollars  per  year;  and 
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2.  The  Navy  will  have  a  well  maintained  ship  with  a  trained  and 
experienced  crew  at  no  cost  while  our  Government’s  income  is  further 
enhanced  because  those  employed  seafarers  will  be  tax  paying  Americans. 

As  you  can  see,  the  conservatively  estimated  swing  in  cash  flow  will 
positively  affect  the  budget  by  about  $5,000,000.00  per  ship  per  year  not 
counting  income  and  other  tax  revenues.  Further,  a  trained  manpower  pool  of 
American  seafarers  will  be  readily  available  to  serve  our  Nation. 

INACTIVE  PART: 

Many  of  the  types  of  the  vessels  required  for  the  logistical  defense  chain 
have  no  commercial  application  whatsoever,  therefore  should  continue  in  the 
RRF  program  as  it  is  now  constituted  with  nesting,  if  appropriate,  and  with  ROS 
crews.  Again  we  endorse  the  nesting  and  ROS  crewing  concept  as  a  way  of 
ensuring  that  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  and  experienced  Officers  and  crew 
will  be  available  to  activate  these  vessels  when  needed.  Our  endorsement  does 
not  include  the  so  called  merchant  marine  reserve  program  or  any  variation  of 
same.  (However,  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  MARAD  on  manpower 
problems.)  Additionally,  at  times  of  emergencies,  manning  should  be  a  unified 
effort  by  all  like  manpower  sources  to  insure  that  personnel  can  be  immediately 
assigned  to  an  activated  ship  regardless  of  which  ship  or  who  the  operator  is. 
At  the  on  set  of  DESERT  SHIELD,  we  waived  all  shipping  rules  and  restric¬ 
tions,  closed  our  school  and  shipped  out  our  school  students  and  instructors.  We 
also  permitted  non-members,  retirees  and  others  to  be  assigned  to  contracted 
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vessels.  Our  goal  was  to  keep  the  flow  of  supplies  to  our  troops  going  no 
matter  what.  Many  former  members  with  appropriate  licenses  and  experience 
now  engaged  in  unrelated  employment  ashore  asked  to  be  assigned  but  were 
given  no  assurance  of  keeping  their  shoreside  job  after  the  effort  was  over. 
Reemployment  rights  must  be  a  matter  of  law  for  seafarers  who  volunteer  to 
interrupt  their  shoreside  careers  to  participate  in  a  National  eniergenev.  This 
should  be  done  now  and  to  the  same  degree  as  that  right  given  to  participating 
non-volunteers  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Let’s  get  the  MERCHANT  MARINERS 
REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  ACT  PASSED!!! 

COMPLEMENTING  HIOGRAMS  TO  THE  RRF: 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  complement  this  program,  which  will 
guarantee  that  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  and  experienced  seafarers  will  be 
available  during  emergencies.  Many  of  these  ideas  will  be  of  no  cost  to  our 
Government  and  should  not  be  put  into  the  "protectionism"  category.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  super  power  in  the  world  and  with  that  title  comes 
demands  and  expectations  by  world  citizenry  to  perform  miracles  and  enforce 
peace  wherever  violence  occurs.  There  is  a  huge  cost  associated  with  this 
responsibility.  American  dollars  have  built  most  of  the  world  fleets.  For  the 
last  two  decades,  over  95%  of  our  international  ocean  trade  was  carried  on 
foreign  flag  vessels  for  which  we,  as  the  consuming  nation  of  the  world,  pay 
in  our  currency.  It  is  our  dollars  that  pay  for  the  construction  of  foreign  fleets 
and  their  use  in  our  trade  that  causes  our  merchant  fleet  to  decline  each  year. 
It  is  the  U.S.  Navy  which  guarantees  the  safety  of  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world... 
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paid  for  by  U.S.  taxpayers.  A  chart  that  depicts  world  standing  of  nations' 
merchant  fleets  has  to  be  expanded  almost  on  an  annual  basis  to  include  the 
United  States.  We  now  rank  no  better  than  16th  in  the  world  on  a  chart  that  is 
expanded  from  10  when  I  began  my  career.  Some  suggestions  of  complement¬ 
ing  programs  are; 

I.  Amend  the  scope  of  cargo  preference  laws  so  that  more  types  of  vessels 
are  included  and  insure  that  one  American  Industry  is  not  favored  over  another 
American  Industry. 

II.  Allow  documentation  of  newly  constructed  ships  on  long  term  bareboat 
charters  to  American  shipowners/operators  for  U.S.  flag  operation. 

in.  Insure  that  the  demise  of  our  shipyard  is  not  on  the  horizon  by  doing  away 
with  any  practices  or  policies,  domestic  or  foreign,  which  adversely  affect  their 
ability  to  compete  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

IV.  Do  not  pass  laws  or  institute  policies  which  causes  the  U.S.  flag  to  be 
even  less  competitive.  Apply  equally  all  such  laws  and  policies  to  the  better 
than  95%  of  the  ships  calling  at  our  ports. 

If  our  Government  were  to  entertain  any  of  these  "no  cost"  concepts,  the 
logistical  link  in  our  defense  chain  will  always  be  unbreakable. 

THANK  YOU. 
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Pursuant  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  request  that  the 
International  Organization  of  Masters.  Mates  &  Pilots  (MM6P),  ILA, 
AFL-CIO  respond  to  crewing  policy  Issues,  define  the  problem  and 
offer  suggestions  as  related  to  stated  observations  and  objectives 
--  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  engage  In  rhetoric.  This,  however, 
solves  nothing.  Furthermore,  the  record  Is  full  of  MM&P's 
accomplishments  in  war  and  peace  dating  back  to  and  beyond  World  War 
II.  So,  to  recite  a  litany  of  deeds  Is  but  self-serving  and  not 
confronting  the  problem  presented. 

We  are  compelled,  however,  to  preface  any  further  discussions  of 
the  Issues  we  perceive  as  Important  by  commenting  on  the  anomallty 
between  000 's  needs  and  deeds.  DOD  Is  represented  in  this  context 
by  the  Navy  through  the  Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC).  So,  before 
we  can  discuss  the  problems  at  hand  we  must  draw  from  the  past  - 
from  our  history  -  our  heritage.  Central  to  the  Identity  of  the 
U.S.  Flag  Merchant  Mariner  are  the  writings  of  that  great  naval 
historian/strategist  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  quote: 

"The  necessity  of  a  navy.  In  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 
springs,  therefore,  from  the  existence  of  peaceful  shipping,  and 
disappears  with  It,  except  in  the  case  of  a  nation  which  has 
aggressive  tendencies,  and  keeps  up  a  navy  merely  as  a  branch  of 
the  military  establishment." 

Why  bring  up  Mahan,  one  might  ask?  The  answer,  simply  stated.  Is 
that  the  Mahan  philosophy  on  the  definition  of  seapower  has  been  the 
fundamental  gospel  practiced  In  both  war  and  peace  up  to  and  through 
Desert  Storm.  Protect  the  sea  lanes  for  merchant  vessels.  Protect 
the  U.S. -flag  merchant  mariners  providing  logistical  support  to 
American  troops  and  their  allies,  wherever  they  may  be.  It  seems 
today,  however,  that  the  naval  establishment  has  lost  sight  of  this 
postulate.  Now  it  appears  that  the  tall  may  be  wagging  the  dog. 

Let  me  explain. 

MSC  is  probably  the  largest  operator  of  commercial  tonnage  in 
the  U.S.  today.  Yet,  flatly  and  openly  DOD  has  resisted  giving  up 
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evon  a  aaall  parcontago  of  Ita  nultl-bllllon  dollar  budgot  to  tha 
causa  of  coMnarcial  carriar  revitalization,  prompting  John  Snow, 
Chalrsian,  CSX  Corporation  to  state,  ’Ha  can  draw  an  Infaranca  from 
DOD  that  they  can  llva  without  us.* 

If  this  than  la  true,  and  U.S.  shipping  companies  flag  out  '  as 
tha  syllogism  goes  -  no  ships,  no  seafarers  -  no  pool  of 
professionals  to  quickly  draw  from  In  surge  situations.  And,  tha 
MM6P  Is  a  major  provider  to  tha  professional  seafaring  pool. 

While  tha  MMtP  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  ever  and  always  ready 
to  put  Its  shoulder  to  the  wheal,  as  It  stands  now,  the  Issues  at 
hand  are  confounded  by  this  dichotomy  between  DOD  needs  and  deeds  - 
making  solutions  much  more  difficult  to  resolve  -  regardless  of  the 
outcome  on  budget  Inclusions  for  maritime  revitalization.  These 
concern  potentially  active  ships  and  potentially  active  seafarers. 
Surge  costs  for  manning  dormant  RRF  vessels  are  a  discrete 
proposition. 

So  then,  as  the  MMSP  perceives  the  problem,  three  major  players 
are  involved:  (1)  the  government  through  DOD;  (2)  management 
through  the  commerciel  carriers;  and  (3)  labor  through  the  various 
maritime  unions. 

Citing  the  often  used  three  legged  stool  analogy,  all  three  legs 
-  all  three  components  are  equally  needed,  working  In  concert  for 
the  problems  to  be  solved.  If  one  leg  falls,  the  stool  collapses. 

In  the  current  scenario,  tha  ^t1SP  represents  an  Integral  part  of 
the  labor  leg.  Several  of  Its  contrsct  companies  husband  a  portion 
of  the  hundred  or  more  RAF  ships  currently  on  stream  in  various 
states  of  readiness.  The  MM6P  is  a  primary  supplier  of  seagoing 
labor  to  not  only  these  cosipanles  and  their  RRF  veasels.  but  also  to 
contract  companies  operstlng  NPS  and  PREPO  ships.  WISP  also 
represents  those  licensed  deck  officers  (LDO'a)  who  are  civil 
service  mariners  in  the  MSC  fleet.  We  provided  top  quality 
professional  licensed  officers  on  Instant  notice  during  the  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  operetlon,  even  providing  officers  to 
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vaaaals  undor  contract  to  another  supplier  of  labor  -  both  LOO's  and 
engineering  officers  (LEO's)  -  whan  that  union  was  unable  to  deliver. 

We  also  maintain  one  of  the  most  advanced  aaafarlng 
technological  training  facilities  In  the  nation  -  providing  atate  of 
the  art  almulators  of  all  types  for  advancement  In  professional 
craft.  Therefore,  we  are  proud  not  only  of  our  human  raaources  but 
of  our  capital  resources  as  wall.  Incidentally,  the  Maritime 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Graduate  Studies  (MITAGS),  of  which  we 
so  proudly  apeak,  was  established  during  the  Viet  Nam  crisis,  at  the 
government's  reguest,  as  a  supplementary  training  facility  to 
provide  sorely  needed  tDO's  for  the  logistics  pipeline.  And  this 
was  provided  by  the  MISP  at  Its  own  expense. 

Bringing  these  resources  to  the  table  In  light  of  the  lofty 
demands  of  DOD  and  the  dwindling  supply  of  qualified  seagoing  labor, 
the  rai&P  suggests  avenues  of  further  exploration  which  neither  come 
from  the  Book  of  Revelations  nor  may  they  be  considered  "ex 
cathedra. * 

At  this  point,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
most  cost  effective  end  reliable  way  to  ensure  against  manpower 
shortages  In  time  of  crisis  la  to  have  a  larger,  more  active 
peacetlsie  merchant  marine.  The  cost  of  purchasing  and  maintaining 
vessels  for  the  RRF  is  steep.  It  Is  far  more  practical  In  an  era  of 
budget  cutting  to  have  these  same  vessels  privately  owned  and 
operated  and  moat  Importantly,  working. 

However,  at  a  tlsM  when  a  merchant  marine  reserve  la  once  again 
a  subject  of  consideration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  la 
nothing  new  when  speaking  of  merchant  marine  manning.  Dating  from 
the  "1108*  reservists  of  World  War  II,  through  Sealift  Readiness 
Studies,  Clvman  and  Partners  at  Sea,  what  the  mSP  proposes  la  a 
suggested  refinement  of  these  historical  programs. 

Currently  under  the  Ready  Reaerve  Fleet  program  our  contract 
companies  husband  fifteen  ships.  Of  these  fifteen,  four  are  In  fOS 
status,  that  Is.  on  standby  for  full  operation  with  five  days 
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notlea.  Tha  vaasala  raaialn  on  barth  with  a  akalaton  craw  of  tan 
saafarars  who  kaap  tha  vaaaals  oparatlonal  and  raady  for  occupancy 
—  nuch  Ilka  a  houaa  in  nova-ln  condition. 

Tha  W46P  ballavaa  that  ROS  atatua  alona  is  Inadaquata,  howavar, 
in  that  It  doas  not  addrasa  tha  aaafarar  aurga  naada  ahould  crlsaa 
arlsa.  Suggaatad  In  coaplanant  tharato,  ara  tha  following: 

1.  A  daalgnatad  cadra  of  Llcanaad  Offlcara  (LO'a)  and 
Unllcanaad  Paraonnal  (ULP)  aollcltad  froa  within  tha  organizational 
ranka  of  tha  MM4P  to  ba  tralnad  and  raady  for  auddan  aurga  racalla; 

2.  A  tralnad  forca  of  LO'a  and  ULP’ a  thraa  tlnaa  tha  nuabar 
raqulrad  for  ahlpa  undar  tha  oparatlonal  control  of  MM4P  contractad 
coaipanlaa  to  ba  tha  targat  goal  -  to  account  for  paraonnal  at  aaa, 
or  for  othara  not  inaMdlataly  avallabla; 

3.  OOD  will  aat  tha  atandarda  of  training  to  ba  raqulrad 
(couraawork  which  will  ba  provldad  by  and  at  MITAGS).  DOD  will 
provlda  for  training  costs  Including  transportation,  lodging,  ate.; 

4.  DOD  will  braak  out  savaral  of  Its  RRF  RO/RO's,  brsakbulk 
vassals,  and  tankara  as  wall  as  a  hands  on  training  facility.  All 
applicants  for  raady  rasarva  cartlflcatlon  will  ba  obligad  to  apand 
two  waaks  on  board  for  training  and  familiarizing  thamaalvas  with 
RRF  vassals.  Bad,  board,  transportation,  pay  and  vassal  activity 
will  ba  provldad  by  DOD  and  paasad  through  by  tha  husbanding  company; 

5.  Tha  MM&P  will  maintain  records  of  all  applicants  at  all 
stages  of  training  from  start  to  and  through  cartlflcatlon  with 
up-tO'data  files  for  Immadlata  contact; 

6.  Entry  into  and  discharge  from  tha  RRF  program  should  ba 
strictly  voluntary.  Significance  of  the  proposed  program  la  that  It 
la  mgp  sponsored  and  such  mambars  who  daslra  to  enter  tha  program 
ara  obligated  to  remain  In  It  only  as  long  as  they  raaain  union 
mambars; 

7.  Contract  companies  nay  raqulra  RRF  cartlflcatlon  aa  a 
requisite  to  tha  anploymant  of  LO's  and  ULP 'a; 
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8.  Ago  should  not  bo  a  prlaary  factor  in  saafarar  salaetlon  In 
that  aaplrlcal  avldanca  danonstratas  that  tha  working  Ufa  span, 
particularly  of  LO's,  Incraaaao  with  taehnological  changa. 

Whlla  thaaa  suggastlona  raaaln  broad  and  sonawhat  cruda  -  it  is 
hoped  that  they  nay  provide  a  basa  for  closer  axamination. 
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Paper  presented  by  Bruce 
J.  Carlton,  Director,  Policy 
and  Plans,  Maritime 
Administration 


Crewing  Sealift  Ships  in  a  Crisis:  A  Proposal  for  Action 

Submitted  by  the  Maridme  Administratioii 
U.S.  DepartmcDt  of  Transportation 


Introduction 

In  August  1990,  the  Maritime  Administiation  (MARAD)  and  die  American  marttime  industry 
had  their  fust  large  scale,  real  time  test  of  the  policies  and  plans  for  emergency  sealift  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  in  the  mid-1970’s.  The  invasioD  of 
Kuwait  by  Iraq  set  in  motion  a  massive  response  by  a  multinational  force  lead  by  the  United 
Sutes;  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT  STORM.  These  Operations  represented 
the  largest  U.S.  sealift  activity  since  the  Vietnam  war. 

After-action  analyses  have  been  perfoimed  on  viituaily  every  aspect  of  these  Operations  by 
the  Defense  Department,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  several  Inspectors  General  and  1^ 
agencies  like  MARAD.  Of  the  many  subjects  analyzed,  the  performance  of  maritime  labor 
in  crewing  the  RRF  and  other  sealift  ships  was  cited  ftcquently  in  these  studies.  The 
consensus  view  among  these  various  studies  is  that  U.S.  civilian  maritime  labor  performed 
admirably  under  unusually  difficult  circunutances.  No  RRF  ship  failed  to  sail  due  to  the 
lack  of  qtialified  crew  members,  but  some  ships  were  delayed  at  least  in  part  due  to  late 
arriving  seafaren. 

The  key  source  of  qualified  seafarers,  the  handful  of  maritime  labor  unkms,  worked 
cooperatively  with  their  employers  (MARAD’s  ship  manageis  snd  general  agenti)  and  with 
MARAD  officials  directly  to  expedite  RRF  crewing.  Neveitbeless,  some  labor  sources  were 
simply  expended  at  various  points  in  time.  Stories  of  'ancient  mariners*  returning  to  work 
on  sealift  ships  to  fill  out  crew  rosten  outpaced  reality,  but  their  presence  and  contributioaB 
were  in  fKt  quite  impottant.  In  the  end,  maritime  labor’s  perfoimance  was  recognized 
officially  by  a  formal  invitatioo  to  paniciptte  in  the  Victory  Parade  in  Waahingtoo,  D.C., 
and  (be  award  of  a  new  MARAD  merchaix  marine  medal  for  service  in  the  war  zone. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  it  not  to  add  to  the  already  large  body  of  studies  and  analytes  of 
reserve  ship  activations  and  operations,  and  the  role  of  profesaiona]  mariners  in  those 
activities.  That  subject  bas  bm  sufficienily  addressed  by  others,  and  those  reports  aial 
analyses  are  the  buis  of  this  GAO-sponsored  symposium.  Rather,  this  paper  focuiec  on  a 
general  astestmem  of  ftraire  capabilities  in  manning  ships  quickly  in  s  crisis,  and  actions  that 
can  be  taken  now  to  amelionte  likely  problems. 
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Putting  the  Problem  in  Perspective 

For  maritime  labor  analysts  and  union  officials,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
sufficiem  supply  of  qualified  mariners  to  fill  all  available  shipboard  jobs  in  normal 
commercial  operations  is  a  trivial  matter.  With  few  exceptions,  the  pace  of  crewing 
merchant  vessels  in  peacetime  is  known,  regular  and  subject  to  rules  esttblished  freely  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  All  jobs  are  filled,  either  by  rxxational  assignments  from  the 
hiring  hall,  or  the  still  relatively  new,  permanent  company  employees.  From  a  crewing 
perspective,  ships  sail  on  time.  In  point  of  fact,  the  real  problem  for  organized  labor  is 
securing  work  from  an  oversupply  of  qualified  members. 

In  the  maritime  industry  here  and  abroad,  job  rotttion  is  stilt  the  norm.  In  the  aggregate, 
and  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  years,  maritime  labor  data  show  a  ’persons-to-jobs'  ratio 
around  2. 0-2. 2  to  1.  These  data  represent  individual  mariners  who  at  some  time  in  a 
calendar  year  have  received  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  discharge  certificate.  Since  the  late  1980’s, 
however,  this  ratio  has  been  as  high  as  2.7  to  1,  demonstrating  a  significant  'surplus'  of 
tabor  when  measured  against  the  pool  of  available  jobs.  We  will  renim  to  this  so-called 
surplus  later  in  this  paper. 

As  in  every  other  maritime  country,  the  average  crew  size  on  modem  U.S.  ships  hat 
declined  precipitously  in  recent  years  in  response  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
technology  and  automation.  At  the  same  time,  the  size  of  merchant  vessels  hat  been  growing 
rapidly.  The  combined  effect  of  these  productivity  enhancing  trends  bat  been  a  dramatic 
decline  in  shipboard  jobs,  even  as  the  fleet's  cargo  capacity  has  increased. 

In  1970,  the  combined  deadweight  tonnage  of  the  931  active  and  inactive  vessels  in  the  U.S.- 
flag  privately-owned  fleet  was  about  IS  million  dwt  (excluding  Great  Lakes  vessels.)  This 
fleet  provided  neatly  43,000  jobs.  In  1992,  the  number  of  vessels  had  declined  to  394,  and 
deadweight  capacity  had  increased  to  about  20  million  dwt.  However,  less  than  1 1 ,000  jobs 
were  available.  Without  these  productivity  increases  and  concomitant  savings  in  labor  costs, 
the  U.S. -flag  fleet  would  have  no  doubt  diminished  even  more  rapidly.  Thus  the  positive 
developments  in  productivity  for  shipowners  and  the  industry  overall  leads  to  a  substantial 
dilemma  for  maritinie  labor  and  emergency  crewing  of  reserve  sealift  ships:  the  pool  of 
qualified  and  available  seafarers  is  gradually  shrinking. 

In  addition  to  this  gradually  diminishing  labor  force  is  the  matter  of  the  pace  or  timing  of 
crewing  sealift  ships  in  an  Ktual  emergency.  In  August  and  September  1990,  45  RRF  ships 
and  two  T-AVBs  were  called  up  for  activation  by  Navy,  creating  an  overnight  demand  for 
over  1,400  seafarers.  Again  in  November  and  December  1990,  the  second  large  wave  of  34 
RRF  vessel  activalioos  was  commenced,  with  1,100  new  jobs  to  be  filled  nearly  immediately. 
Eventually,  79  ships  were  activated  from  the  RRF  and  two  T-AVBs  from  the  f^RF. 
creating  over  2,500  jobs. 
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Delays  in  the  arrival  of  personnel  at  activation  sites  and  in  matching  people  to  their  assigned 
ships,  especially  key  personnel  in  the  engine  depariinent.  resulted  in  delays  in  activating  laid- 
up  ships.  One  special  problem  has  been  cited  frequently:  both  activations  occulted  during 
nonnal  summer  vacation  and  holiday  periods  which  exKeibated  crewing  problems.  Other 
problems  resulted  from  inadvertent  mismatches  of  mariners  with  a  specific  skill  background 
to  ships  requiring  a  different  skill  or  experience  base.  Again,  the  result  of  these  unfortunate 
mismatches  was  delay  in  the  Ktivation  of  the  ships. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  once  these  vessels  were  activated  and  running  in  regular  service, 
the  crewing  of  the  ships  resembled  a  large  steamship  operator’s  personnel  departmett. 
Turnover  of  crew  was  nonnal  (and  even  less  than  usual  commercial  operations),  and  no 
shortages  developed  in  any  skilled  rating  or  officer  billets.  The  ships  became  an  important 
source  of  new  jobs  for  all  labor  unkms,  albeit  of  a  temporary  nature. 

With  this  as  a  brief  background,  the  problem  for  discuuioo  tests  on  two  dynamic  factors; 

0  The  overall  size  of  the  supply  of  qualified  deep-sea  mariners  is  likely  to 

continue  to  shrink  over  time  in  response  to  an  expected  contraction  in  dimand 
(i.e.,  jobs):  and, 

o  the  pace  of  crewing  reserve  ships  in  a  crisis  is  anything  but  normal. 

The  question  we  are  all  addressing  in  this  symposium  can  be  stated  as  followt;  given  the 
likelihood  of  a  diminished  maritime  labor  force  supply  in  the  not  too  distant  fiiture,  and  the 
need  to  crew  laid-up  sealift  ships  almost  instantaneously  in  a  crisis,  what  can  be  done  by 
government,  organi^  labor  a^  the  maritime  industry  to  assure  our  ability  to  meet  this 
challenge? 


The  following  discussion  representt  one  viewpoint  of  the  manpower  related  steps  that  are 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  contune  to  be  able  to  provide  emergency  sealift  in  a  crisis. 
Tbere  are  without  question  other  actions  and  proposals  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  participants 
in  this  symposium,  and  those  idem  and  viewpoints  are  vital  to  developing  consensus  for 


The  rest  of  this  paper  is  organized  around  a  presentation  of  seven  "action  iteois'.  They  are; 

1  Enact  the  President’s  Maritinie  Security  Program  Initiative 

2  Enact  Reempioymeni  Rights 

3  Ingdement  "Reduced  Operating  Stanu*  (ROS)  Crewing  of  RRF  Ships 

4  Convene  a  Union/MARAD  Conferenoe  on  Emergency  Crewing 

5  Augmem  the  U  S.  Coast  Guard  Seamen's  Data  Base 

6  Reassess  Mariner  Supply  Dau  and  Demand  Requirenientt 

7  Consider  an  Emergency  Manpower  Pragram 
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Action  One:  Enact  the  n^dent’s  Maritime  Security  Program  Initiative 

On  March  16,  1994,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Federico  Pefia,  publicly  introduced  the 
President's  legislative  initiative  to  revitalize  the  United  States  merchant  marine.  When  taken 
together  with  the  President’s  October  1993  shipbuilding  initiative  for  stimulating  commercial 
ship  construction  in  the  U.S.,  this  Administration  has  offered  the  most  ambitious  and 
comprehensive  program  in  several  decades  to  rebuild  and  reinvigorate  America's  maritime 
industries. 

No  doubt  evetyone  attending  tiiis  symposium  recognizes  that  the  unveiling  of  this  program  is 
the  culmination  of  many  years  of  effort  by  consecutive  Administrations  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  decline  of  our  maritime  industry,  even  as  we  achieve  parity  with  (and  frequently 
exceed)  the  foreign  competition  in  the  application  of  technology  and  the  attainment  of  world 
class  efficiencies.  This  eftbrt  ftom  the  ^ecutive  Branch  hat  been  matched  by  successive 
Congresses,  led  by  committed  Committee  Chairs  and  Ranking  Minority  members.  The 
passage  of  H.R.  21Sl  in  the  House  in  1993  is  the  latest  example  of  Congressional  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  maritime  industry.  The  process  has  consumed  nearly  20  years  of  analysis, 
studies  and  hearings.  The  introduction  of  H.R.  4(X)3  aial  S.  1945  in  the  103td  Congress 
represents  perhaps  the  last  opportunity  for  a  successful  joim  effort  by  the  Administration, 
Congress  and  the  industry  to  maintain  a  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine  in  the  years  ahead. 

Why  is  enactment  of  this  legislation  important  to  the  crewing  of  ships  in  a  crisis?  The 
atuwer  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  frequently  overlooked  in  public  discussions  of  emergency 
sealift.  In  our  view,  the  single  bra  way  to  insure  we  will  be  able  to  crew  reserve  sealift 
ships  rapidly  in  a  crisis  with  skilled,  experienced  mariners  b  to  have  a  vigorous  employment 
base  for  those  persons  during  prolonged  periods  of  peace.  Quality  jobs  on  active  ships 
engaged  in  the  U.S.  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  provide  a  means  for  professional 
mariners  to  support  themselves  and  their  Emilies.  Maintaining  a  significant  number  of 
modern  merchant  ships  provides  many  other  benefits  as  well,  but  jobs  are  our  focus  today. 

Unfortunately,  and  well  understood  by  us,  the  convene  is  also  just  as  obvious;  the  absence 
of  full  time  work  for  U.S.  citizen  marinen  will  drive  them  away  from  this  segmem  of  our 
labor  force,  most  likely  to  other  occupations  or  professions  whi^  may  or  may  not  be  related 
to  their  professional  maritime  skills. 

If  we  have  a  large  ’pool"  of  marinen  actively  employed  on  U.S.-flag  ships  (or  awaiting  their 
next  rotational  assignments),  we  gain  both  availability  and  recency  of  experience,  two  facton 
that  ate  critical  to  the  successftii  crewing  of  reserve  ships.  In  addition  to  their  work 
experience,  working  seafaten  alto  receive  training  at  tte  various  schools  maintained  and 
opented  by  the  maritime  unions.  These  individuals  represent  the  most  robust  source  of 
reserve  maiqwwer,  both  from  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  penpective.  Thus  while  the 
Administretion  has  proposed  legislation  to  revitalize  the  merchant  marine  for  many  related 
reasons,  the  importance  of  die  enactment  of  this  legislation  for  emergency  manpower  reasons 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  compelling.  MARAD  finnly  believes  that  tire  crews  assembled 
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for  reserve  ship  activations  and  operations  should  come  from  the  civilian  latx>r  force  via  our 
contracted  ship  managers  and  general  agents.  Enacting  this  legislation  represents  the  most 
important  measure  we  can  take  collectively  to  insure  that  there  is  a  maritime  labor  force  in 
the  years  ahead  for  this  purpose. 

Action  Two:  Enact  RccmployiDCDt  Rights 

Our  second  proposed  action  to  alleviate  problems  in  crewing  reserve  ships  is  to  enact 
reemployment  rights  for  civilian  manners  who  wish  to  leave  their  present  job  to  volunteer 
for  a  temporary  Job  on  board  a  MARAD  or  Navy  sealift  ship.  At  present,  only  military 
reservists  recalled  to  active  duty  enjoy  this  benefit. 

While  we  have  no  reliable  means  to  quantify  accurately  the  number  of  non-sailing  but  still 
actively  working  (and  qualified)  mariners,  we  ate  convinced  there  are  substantial  nuinben  of 
such  people,  both  licen^  officers  and  unlicensed  personnel.  Throughout  alt  of  Operations 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM,  MARAD’s  Office  of  Maritime  Labor  and  Training  received 
dozens  of  mquiries  from  former  (but  still  qualified)  mariners  asking  whether  they  had  the 
same  rights  to  return  to  their  present  jobs  u  military  reservisu.  We  explained  that  no  such 
right  existed  in  U.S.  law,  but  that  we  had  prepared  a  written  generic  exhotution  to 
employers,  asking  for  their  understanding  and  cooperation  in  allowing  such  individuals  to 
take  extended  leave  for  the  Persian  Gulf  war  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  losing  their  job. 
Not  surprisingly,  very  few  callen  even  asked  for  this  letter,  given  the  high  risk  of  long  term 
unemployment  in  the  absence  of  a  legal  right  to  reemployment.  (Included  here  were  active 
mariners  working  for  various  ship  opeiators  who  would  not  release  their  employees  to  take 
jobs  on  our  reserve  ships.)  Our  subsequent  research  of  this  subject  revealed  tbm  even  for 
military  reservists,  the  preservation  of  civilian  employment  in  the  face  of  a  recall  to  active 
duty  has  been  far  ftom  perfect. 

In  a  subject  area  usually  awash  with  controversies,  the  issue  of  reemployment  rights  for 
civilian  mariners  needed  in  a  crisis  appears  to  have  achieved  a  nearly  unanimous  level  of 
suppoit.  Among  those  who  have  signalled  their  support  for  such  legislation  are  organized 
lator,  maritime  academy  alumni  organizations,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Administration  and  certainly  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  were  also  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  singled  out  this  subject  as  a 
priority  action  to  achieve  a  greatly  enhanced  sealift  crewing  capability  at  no  cost  to  the 
federal  budget. 

In  order  to  lap  this  source  of  skilled  labor,  legislation  must  be  pissed.  We  were  greatly 
pleased  by  Chairman  Studds’  and  Chairman  Lipinski's  efforts  on  this  front  in  moving  H.R. 

1 109  through  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  to  the  floor  for 
passage  by  the  House  early  last  year.  That  same  initiative  was  repeated  in  the  Committee's 
work  on  H  R.  3400,  a  compendium  of  budget  rescissions  and  NPR  recommendations,  late  in 
1993.  We  ate  anxious  to  see  this  action  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Commerce  Conunittee  to  achieve  enactmem  in  1994. 
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Enacting  reemployment  rights  wotild  have  no  budget  impact  and  would  afTinn  the  long  held 
perspective  of  MARAD  and  the  maritime  industry  (particularly  organized  labor)  that 
America's  civilian  mariners  can  be  counted  on  for  future  crises  just  as  they  have 
demonstrated  in  all  prior  wars. 

Once  this  legislation  IS  signed  into  law ,  a  related  action  appears  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
fully  uoderstaitd  the  degree  to  which  we  will  look  to  this  group  of  mariners  working  in 
shoreside  jobs.  We  would  propose  a  joint  study  involving  MARAD,  the  Coast  Guard,  labor 
unions,  maritime  academies  and  others  to  estimate  the  numben  of  individuals  who  might  be 
able  to  take  advanuge  of  guaranteed  reemploymem  rights  in  an  emergency.  This  analysis 
should  be  designed  to  idemify  the  best  sources  of  such  mariners,  their  skill  levels  and 
ratings,  the  recency  of  their  seagoing  employmem,  etc.  Such  a  study  should  reveal  at  least 
the  magnitude  of  this  important,  high  quality  source  of  temporary  supplemental  labor. 

Action  Three:  Impiemcnt  "Reduced  Operating  Status"  (ROS)  Crewing  of  RRF  Shipa 

Over  the  last  two  years,  and  particularly  in  response  to  the  lessons  learned  in  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM,  MARAD  has  moved  to  design,  fund  and  implement  a  higher  level  of 
readiiwss  and  responsiveness  in  the  RRF  generally,  and  certain  high  priority  ships 
specifically,  like  the  roll-on/roll-off  component  of  the  RRF.  One  aspect  of  this  action  is  the 
implementation  of  a  'reduced  operating  sums’  (ROS)  program  for  these  high  priority  ships 
wherein  selected  vessels  receive  a  partial  crew  for  on  board  maintenance  and  repair.  It  is 
our  expecution  these  ships  would  be  able  to  meet  a  four-day  readiness  requirement,  thus  the 
ROS-4  designation. 

The  benefitt  from  this  program  for  ensuring  a  higher  level  of  physical  preparedness  are 
obvious.  Focusing  a  higher  degree  of  continuous  maintenance  on  these  ships  greatly 
increases  their  readiness  level  and  lessens  the  likelihood  of  mechaniral  failures  at  the  poim  of 
activation.  The  system  has  been  used  by  Navy  with  good  success  for  the  Fast  Sealift  Ships. 
MARAO's  version  is  more  modest  in  cost,  but  baaed  on  the  same  readiness  criteria  (four 
days). 

The  added  benefits  for  alleviating  crewing  problems  are  equally  obvious.  First,  these  ate 
real,  foil  time  jobs  filled  by  qualified  marine  personnel  through  MARAD's  ship  managers. 
These  jobs  have  expanded  the  base  of  maritiiDe  employment,  a  move  which  is  necessary  to 
retain  skilled  professionals.  The  ROS  program  began  in  1992,  and  we  have  already  seen  the 
benefits  of  this  effort.  Activations  of  ROS  designated  ships  have  been  on  (or  ahead  oO 
schedule.  In  1995,  sve  plan  to  have  all  29  RO/ROs  in  the  RRF  either  in  active  status  (widi 
foil  crews)  supporting  DOD  operations,  or  in  ROS  with  crews  of  10.  Additfonally,  ure  have 
proposed  to  DOD  to  have  26  RRF  ships  enter  a  five  day  readiness  category  (ROS-S)  also 
with  crews  of  10  on  board.  When  combined  with  the  on  the  OPDS  tankers  in 
prepositioning,  the  total  seafarer  employment  being  generated  by  MARAD's  enhanced 
readiness  efforts  would  be  769  billets  in  1995. 
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Secondly,  the  people  who  work  aboard  these  ROS  ships  will  become  intimately  familiar  with 
the  vessels  and  their  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses.  That  knowledge  is  critically 
important  during  an  activation  in  order  to  avoid  costly  and  time  consuming  start-up 
problems.  Thirdly,  these  partial  crews  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  requited  operating  crew 
should  an  activation  order  be  received,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  overall  burden  of 
assembling  a  full  crew  quickly.  Lastly,  their  familiarity  with  the  ship  will  greatly  improve 
the  transition  of  the  new  arrivals  to  a  level  of  full  competence  on  svhat  may  likely  be  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  ship.  We  ate  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  every  ROS  crew  member 
assigned  to  an  RRF  vessel  ordered  to  activation  has  stayed  with  his  or  her  ship,  on  the  Job 
and  proving  the  value  of  this  program. 

ROS-4  ships  have  the  foUowing  basic  partial  crew  structure  (10  persons  per  ship):  Chief 
Engineer,  1st  Assistam  Engineer,  2nd  Assistant  Engineer,  3td  Assistant  Engineer,  QMED, 
Electrician,  Chief  Mate,  Bosun,  Steward/Cook,  and  Steward/Utility.  These  jobs  are  essential 
to  improving  the  readiness  of  die  selected  RRF  shqis.  Not  surprisingly,  they  closely  match 
the  k^  people  needed  to  commence  a  full  activation.  By  having  them  on  board  at  the 
beginning  of  any  ftiture  activation  we  expect  to  circumvent  many  of  the  delays  experienced  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  breakout  of  the  fleet,  in  part  attributable  to  late  arriving  key  personnel. 

MARAD's  ROS  initiative  underscores  our  belief  in  and  reliance  on  American  maritime  labor 
as  the  key  source  of  reliable,  experienced  personnel  for  crewing  reserve  ships  in  a  crisis. 

Action  Four:  Coovene  •  Unhui/MAKAD  Conference  on  Emesgeiicy  Crewing 

MARAD  has  repeatedly  suted  that  the  primary  source  of  personnel  for  the  RRF  (and  Navy- 
managed  tealift  ships)  is  the  maritime  labor  unions,  through  their  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  our  Ship  Managers  and  General  Agents.  Given  this  expectation  on  our  part, 
is  there  a  set  of  acdoni  which  tide  unions  themselves  could  undeitake  in  order  to  improve 
their  ability  to  provide  personnel  for  the  ships  on  which  they  hold  contracts?  We  believe 
there  is. 

During  the  Fenian  Gulf  crisis,  we  experienced  several  events  in  which  the  unions  were 
having  an  extremely  difficult  time  in  providing  required  personnel  on  time;  they  were  simply 
'tapped  out'  of  people.  Because  of  the  unions’  desire  to  fulfill  their  contract  obligations, 
various  arrangemenis  were  made  to  transfer  personnel  between  unions  in  order  to  augment 
their  supply  of  qualified  people  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  administrative  requirements 
between  the  sflieciBd  unkws  were  known  and  understood  by  all  parties,  but  several  days  were 
lost  to  that  adminisirative  process.  Nevertheless,  the  end  result  was  that  ships  were  crewed 
because  barrien  were  dropped. 

We  learned,  too,  that  tome  union  pension  plan  rules  prohibit  a  letum  to  work  by  a  retiree, 
even  in  a  crisis;  the  penalty  for  violating  the  rule  includes  the  loss  of  a  pension.  A  valuable 
source  of  experienced  and  able  people  was  thereby  shut  off  from  our  supply. 
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MARAD  wouid  like  to  explore  matters  like  these  (and  no  doubt  others)  in  a  structured  way 
with  the  leadership  of  all  of  the  maritime  unions,  with  MARAD  serving  as  a  facilitator.  We 
would  like  to  identify  all  potential  administrative  and  rule-based  barriers  to  temporarily 
augmenting  the  supply  of  labor  during  a  crisis,  and  then  work  with  the  unions  on  a  mutually 
cooperative  basis  to  detemune  what  actions  might  be  taken  to  reduce  these  barriers.  Our 
goal  would  be  to  establish  a  stand-by  system  wherein  the  unions  have  the  ability  to  maximize 
the  flow  of  trained  and  experienced  people  to  jobs  on  reserve  ships.  Needless  to  say,  this 
system  would  revert  to  normal  conditions  once  the  crisis  has  ended. 

We  recognize  that  the  next  several  months  am  an  especially  busy  time  for  most  of  the  unions 
(and  their  labor  relations  countecparts  in  management).  In  light  of  this,  we  propose  an  initial 
meeting  sometime  in  the  fall  of  1994  to  discuss  this  matter  further  and  determine  a  plan  of 
work  for  both  MARAD  and  the  unions. 

We  would  also  propose  to  conduct  a  similar  meeting  with  employers,  especially  those 
companies  that  have  moved  toward  establishing  permanent  shipboard  jobs.  Like  the  meeting 
with  the  unions,  the  subject  of  our  discussions  would  be  an  examination  of  ways  the 
companies  could  release  employees  on  a  temporary  basis  to  crew  reserve  ships,  without 
harming  their  own  operations. 

Action  Five.  Augment  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Seamen’s  Dau  Bam 

In  the  United  Sutes,  the  Coast  Guard  serves  the  dual  role  of  certifying  the  competency  of 
seafarers,  and  then  crackii^  their  work  record  through  articles  and  discharges.  These 
functions  give  rise  to  a  potentially  valuable  manpower  augmentation  tool  tto  could  be  made 
available  to  the  seagoing  unions. 

We  have  in  mind  a  modificatioD  to  the  Coast  Guard's  existing  manpower  data  system  which 
would  allow  a  seafarer  (licensed  and  unlicensed)  to  indicate  his  or  her  willingness  to  be 
contacted  either  by  a  maritinie  labor  union  or  a  government  agency  (MARAD)  in  a  sealift 
crisis  if  crewing  shoitWIt  are  anticipated.  To  be  effective,  such  a  system  would  have  to  be 
strictly  voluntary  for  seafarers,  and  any  data  collected  in  this  manner  (names,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers,  etc.)  would  have  to  be  protected  from  disclosure  by  the  Privacy  Act. 

The  Coast  Guatd's  data  systems  offer  several  useful  points  of  entry  for  this  infonnation:  the 
issuance  of  original  licenses  and  Merchant  Mariner  Documents,  the  renewal  of  these 
credentials,  and  in  signing  off  a  voyage.  To  the  degiee  this  infbnnatioD  and  its  collection 
can  be  fitted  to  the  Coast  Guard's  existing  (and  evolving)  dau  systems  without  undue 
disttqition,  overall  administrative  burden  can  likely  be  minimized.  We  are  very  inteiesled  in 
the  reactiotts  of  the  seafaring  community  to  thia  proposal,  and  trust  it  will  be  seen  ixx  as  an 
invasion  of  privacy  but  solely  as  a  tool  to  be  ma^  available  to  the  unions  to  assist  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  manpower  to  ships  quickly. 
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Action  Six:  Reassess  Mariner  Supply  Data  and  Demand  Requirements 

The  question  of  the  actual  'availability*  of  the  pool  of  civilian  mariners  actively  employed 
(or  seeking  employment)  aboard  U.S.-flag  vessels  is  a  persistent  theme  in  most  analyses  and 
discussions  of  this  subject.  In  previous  analyses  of  the  supply  aixi  demand  for  seafarers  in  a 
crisis,  we  have  tended  to  deal  with  this  issue  by  assuming  that  some  percentage  (usually  very 
high)  of  the  seagoing  labor  force  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  volunteer  for  a  Job  on  a 
MARAD  or  Navy  sealift  vessel.  We  also  tend  to  assume  that  there  will  be  little  (or  no) 
nimover  of  personnel  in  the  'surge*  phase,  and  only  slightly  mote  during  the  prolonged 
'resupply*  period. 

These  same  issues  appeared  in  real  time  during  Operatkms  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM.  The 
question  was  posed  as  follows;  If  our  labor  force  data  show  manpower-io-billet  ratios  of 
over  1.5  to  1,  where  ate  all  of  the  'surplus*  workers  and  why  are  we  experiencing  delays  in 
crewing  these  ships?  I  suggest  that  the  answer  has  (at  least)  three  pans. 

First,  the  nature  of  the  so-called  'surplus'  has  changed  considerably  over  the  years.  Many 
individuals  who  are  not  sailing  at  this  moment  are  in  fact  just  between  jobs.  They  have 
become  pan  of  a  tegular  rotation,  and  in  a  growing  mimber  of  cates,  they  have  become  pan 
of  a  permaneiit  crew.  Slated  otherwise,  they  may  not  be  working  aboard  a  ship  but  they  are 
nevertheless  unavailable  for  a  temporary  job  on  a  reserve  ship. 

Second,  the  jobs  created  on  RRF  ships  ate  not  long  term,  and  the  ships  themselves  tend  to  be 
older  and  less  desirable  in  the  factors  of  human  comfon.  If  given  a  choice,  many  marinen 
(but  certainly  not  all)  would  have  a  natural  preference  for  work  aboard  a  new,  active  ship  as 
opposed  to  an  old,  reserve  ship. 

Lastly,  the  dau  that  describe  this  maqxtwer  supply  no  doubt  overstate  the  size  of  the  pool  of 
labor.  MARAD  (with  source  data  from  Coast  Guard)  has  built  a  long  itin.  consistent  data 
base  describing  the  mariner  labor  force  using  discharge  certificaies  u  the  key  piece  of 
‘evidence*  of  patticipatioa  in  this  kind  of  work.  However,  the  use  of  aggr^ated  labor  force 
participation  data  means  that  part-time  and  casual  worken  are  also  captured  and  counsed. 

We  need  to  re-examine  this  dra  and  remove  those  individuals  who  are  not  truly  in  the 
maritime  labor  force  foil  time.  By  doing  so  we  will  have  a  far  better  idea  of  the  real 
magnitude  of  this  labor  pool.  Of  course,  those  culled  from  the  group  represent  at  least  a 
potential  source  of  ahoit  term  reserve  labor.  However,  the  various  reasons  they  have  opted 
for  less  than  foil  time  seagoing  employmeat  will  likely  lend  to  work  against  this  presumption; 
e.g.,  some  individualt  may  be  employed  elsewhere  and  have  only  seasonal  availability  (like 
school  teachers). 

Another  area  now  being  studied  by  the  DOD's  Joint  Staff  is  an  assessmem  of  marqmwer 
requirements.  This  'Bottom-Up  Review  Update*  (BURU)  study  will  take  into  account  the 
many  changes  that  are  likely  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the  RRF.  For  many  yean 
analysts  have  focused  on  an  RRF  sizing  of  140  or  more  ships;  that  goal  is  being  reexamined. 
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Likewiie,  much  ibought  U  being  given  to  changing  the  mix  of  ships  m  the  RRF  to  include 
removing  as  many  as  28  breakbulk  (high  crew)  ships  and  lepiacing  them  with  capacity  from 
active  vessels  (including  containenhips).  When  combined  with  the  partial  crewing  initiatives 
for  RRi-'  ships  discussed  above,  we  are  presenled  with  a  substantially  differeffl  basis  on  which 
to  base  our  manpower  projections  and  requirements  MARAD  will  be  prepared  to  do  the 
analysis  and  test  it  in  tte  industry  as  soon  m  the  RRF  sizing  decisions  are  made.  We  may 
fold  that  with  a  more  comprehensive  examination  of  the  av^aMe  worlcfotce.  and  a 
reassessment  of  our  needs,  the  magninide  of  the  emergency  manning  problem  may  have 
altered  considerably. 

Artion  .Sgygn  Coosidcr  00  EascrfCKy  Manpower  Prnfmm 

The  last  action  item  I  would  propose  at  part  of  a  plan  to  improve  our  ability  to  crew  reaerve 
ships  quickly  in  a  crisis  is  to  consider  an  emergency  manpower  program.  Preaenting  this 
proposal  last  was  inteociottal.  The  above  described  six  actioa  itemt  need  to  be  undertaken 
first  u  a  matter  of  priority. 

The  emergency  manpower  program  1  am  diacuMing  here  is  not  a  ‘reserve*.  Rather,  the 
program  would  be  built  on  die  concept  of  ship  activatioa  teams.  Each  team  of  10  to  15 
people  would  be  responsible  for  specific  tasks  or  actions.  At  the  present  time,  the  highest 
priority  usk  for  these  teams  is  to  assist  in  the  activatioo  of  reserve  fleet  ships,  moat  likely 
those  ships  of  relatively  high  priority  use  but  not  in  a  partially  crewed  ROS  condition.  I^b 
team  (or  group  of  teams)  would  be  comprised  of  individuals  with  special  expertise  in 
particular  types  of  ships  and  power  plants. 

I  have  uid  several  times  in  this  paper  that  our  reliance  on  the  maritime  urnons  to  crew  the 
RRF  is  central  to  our  planning.  T^  proposal  suppotis  that  premise.  The  teams’  quick 
response  to  activacioos  would  give  the  uruons  more  time  to  assemble  regular  crews  from  the 
commercial  sector  and  direct  them  to  their  ships.  The  teams  would  step  aside  to  union  crews 
reporting  to  their  jobs.  In  other  words,  the  teariH  would  not  compete  for  RRF  jobs  with  the 
unioiit;  rather,  th^  would  fonction  u  a  safety  net  to  fill  crew  poekiotis  missing  or 
unavailable  from  the  union,  in  that  case  team  memben  would  be  tasked  with  filling  those 
slots  only  for  the  period  of  time  union  crews  are  not  available. 

The  teams  would  be  developed  strictly  on  a  vohmiary  basis  bom  among  non-active  aeatsfen, 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  as  not  to  compete  with  the  unkmt  for  the  tame  people,  and  second 
because  these  individuals  would  have  the  requisite  skill  and  eiqierience  base.  Participants 
would  be  sought  from  bodi  officet  and  unliccnaed  tanks  in  numbers  proporaonal  to  projected 
needs.  On  a  continiing  basis,  special  refresher  courses  (procured  by  MARAD  from  both 
union  school  and  maritime  acadmy  sources)  would  be  made  available  to  team  memben  in 
such  topics  u  radar,  steam  engineering,  etc.  Ideally,  team  memben  would  also  partkipaie 
in  RRF  activations,  dock  trials  and  sea  trials.  Participantt  would  be  paid  by  MARAD  for 
their  time  at  the  prevailing  industry  wage  nte  for  their  shipboard  job  rating  (master,  chief 
mate,  oiler,  etc.).  Their  travel  and  per  diem  costs  would  alto  be  paid  by  MARAD.  The 
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Crewing  Sealift  Sklpa  in  a  Crlals:  A  Propoaal 
for  Action— Marltlnw  Admin latratlon, 
Department  of  Transportation 


latfuHiy.  in  ptftioiiar  dm 
noK  group  of  mmi  widi 


nicceii  of  this  initiaiivc  icsu  on  ds  acccpttacc  by  the  mini 
mahiiine  labor  uoioiis.  and  on  da  clear  definiboB  u  a  rapid 
diacfcie  functiona. 


Crewiaf  reserve  ships  m  the  ftuuie  could  be  a  aignificaid  proMea,  dapandini  on  such  Ibcioo 
as  the  ai»  of  our  mardiaie  labor  force,  the  pace  of  the  ah^  aolvaiioni.  dm  length  of  the 
crisis,  etc.  The  seven  action  iieans  ideisifM  here  probably  do  not  cahnnti  all  of  dm  poaaiHe 
remedial  actions  that  could  impact  this  probtena.  but  we  believe  they  sat  an  approprimr  policy 
courae.  All  seven  actions  underacate  our  tandaBsmal  laUatme  on  dvilian  aaeAnta  to  fill 
theae  critical  Jobe.  We  look  forward  to  working  wkh  both  nmrWnm  Mar  and  nmnagemam 
to  impkinwid  these,  and  other,  actiaaa. 
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Strategies  for  Crewing  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force — Mary  E.  Lyons,  PhD,,  Csdifomia 
Maritime  Academy 


TN*  wofkitwp  on  orowHng  tor  tM  Roody  Rooorv*  fwcm  (RRF)  oponod  wNh  lh« 
pfMontoMon  of  dx  ponoNatt  N  lo  now  my  Intonton  to  idonwy  too  porttoutor  tooato  oRorad 
by  oaoh  apoakor,  to  tocala  to*  greunda  of  agraamont  toay  ahara,  and  to  Indicalo  aoma  of 
toa  aaaumpNona  toat  Intonnad  toair  parapacbvaa.  aapadally  tooaa  aaaumpttona  toat  migM 
baar  tortoar  axamtoabon.  From  toto  malortai.  tt  may  ba  aaotor  to  tocua  on  aoma 
oonbowaraial  laauaa  and  potanM  aohJltona  toal  hava  amargad  torougywut  toa  panaMar 
d^acuaalona. 

Oivan  toa  natura  of  toa  praaantabona  toua  tor.  wa  migto  agraa  toat  toto 
workahop  oouM  baar  a  aubWIa.  toa  TaTa  Gat  Raai  Contotanoa  *  laTa  gat  raal  bacauaa 
wa  ara  trytog  daaparalaty  to  coma  to  aoma  raaltokc  undaratandtog  of  atoat  our  currant 
alalua  to  wMb  ragard  to  toa  Raady  Raaarva  Foroa,  and  padtoutorty  atto  ragard  to  toa 
orawing  of  that  foroa;  lara  got  raal  in  torma  of  honaaty  about  wbara  ara  our  waalonaaaa 
«a  aa  WON  aa  our  airangtha.  A  terum  Mka  toto  toat  rapraaanta  a  broad  oaaa  c» 
oonaMuania  la  a  aafa  and  important  ptooa  tor  trying  to  ba  raal  and  honaal  about  atoat  toa 
problamoara  I  wM  proooad  from  toa  praaumptton  that  toa  diacuaaton  toat  todoara  my 
aummary  wW  ba  aa  tortorfght  and  aa  candid  aa  toa  pravloua  apaakara 

in  brtaf,  l  manbon  toa  toaato  of  oaoh  panattol  Fkat.  ara  riaord  bom  Mr.  Jamaa 
Jobnaon  artw  rapraaantad  a  paripacitva  from  toa  Daportmant  of  Datonaa  Ha  aakf  that 
toa  natlon'o  aoaM  noada  ara  alW  not  firmly  aatabitohad.  but  toat  tooaa  craafng  naada  aa 
aatabfah  muot  matoh  toa  aaaMI  naada.  Ha  WanWIad  marttima  labor  and  raaorvo 
poraonnal  aa  toa  Ikoty  aouroaa  for  crawing.  Captain  McGowan  otfarad  too  patapacllvo  of 
toa  Coaat  Guard.  Ha  amphaaixad  toat  toa  Unilad  Slalaa  Coaat  Guard  can  ibcRtata 
crawing  in  an  amargarrcy  by  ralaHing  ragulabona,  upgrading  martnar  documanta,  and 
taking  otoar  maaauraa  toat  would  haatan  toa  avadablWy  of  paraorwal  for  crowing  Ha 
atoo  atriaaad  toa  U  S  Coaat  Guard'a  ability  to  craata  and  auatam  a  notional  data  baoo  of 
af  itoanaad  and  documartlad  martoara  atoo  may  ba  awailabla  to  craw  RRF  vaoaoio. 
Admiral  Saibonich  rapraaantad  Mualrya  parapaclkra  by  taMng  about  toa  hnportanea  of 
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Appendix  VIII 

Strateglea  for  Crewing  the  Ready  Reaerve 
Force — Mary  E.  Lyona,  PhD.,  California 
Maritime  Academy 


•Ming  the  Reedy  Reeerve  Force  in  the  context  of  au  U  S.  ahipping,  and  ita  crewing  m 
weil.  He  emphaaized  the  importance  of  meaauring  all  the  iaauea  attending  to  the  Ready 
RaMrve  Foroe-eapedally  ita  crewing  needa-againat  the  touchatonea  of  affordabiiity  artd 
military  riak.  From  the  National  ReaMrch  Council,  Mr.  Charlea  Bookman  atreaaed  that 
national  maritime  reform  ia  abaoiulaly  eaaential  if  wa  are  going  to  continue  a  pipe  line  of 
crewing  tar  the  Ready  Reaerve  Force.  He  offered  evidence  that,  among  other  things, 
•uggeated  that  careers  at  sm  are  becoming  inaeasingly  unattractive.  Additionally,  he 
noted  the  inherent  difflodtiM  posed  by  activating  and  crewing  the  Ready  ReMnre  Force 
vesaela  that  often  require  diftarent  technologicai  expertiae  than  is  currently  practiced  In 
the  commertiai  sector.  Representing  the  American  Maritime  Officers,  Mr.  Jerome 
Joseph  emphaaized  strongly  that  the  best  and  only  way  to  mMt  our  contingency  needs  is 
to  support  actively  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  and  to  consider  that  body  as  the 
most  reliabie  source  tar  activating  the  Ready  RaMrve  Force.  Captain  Walton  tallowed 
from  ihe  Master,  MatM,  and  PlloU.  Captain  Walton  underscored  what  Mr.  Joseph  had 
aireedy  asMrtad  and  made  the  point  that  we  cannot  depend  on  foreign  flag  carriers  to 
provide  our  logistic  support  during  a  contingency.  Finally,  Mr.  Bnjce  Carlton  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  oftared  his  7  point  plan  that  argued  for  Amehcan  Maritime  Labor 
as  the  key  source  for  both  reliable  and  axperienoad  personnel  for  any  kind  of  emergenqr. 
While  thoM  thesM  alone  arouM  littie  controversy,  plans  for  advandng  and  achieving 
theM  perspectives  generate  more  livaiy  debate. 

Two  recant  aneodolM  cams  to  mind  duhng  the  presentations  this  morning  that 
cheredartze  some  of  the  isauM  surrounding  ttre  RRF.  The  first  Hluatrates  some  of  the 
oddkiM  associated  with  finding  craws  for  the  RRF  during  national  amergencies.  Not  long 
ago  the  Governor  of  California  appointad  to  the  governing  board  of  my  Inatitution  a  retired 
academic  administrator  and  achoiar  Vifoile  this  man  has  superb  credentials  m  a 
profoasor  and  former  college  president,  he  daima  with  pride  that  during  Desert  Storm  he 
WM  able  to  dust  off  his  World  War  If  vintage  mariner's  document  and  set  sal  as  an  Able- 
bodied  SMman  tar  the  Military  SeaMt  Command  This  inckJenL  many  of  you  know,  is 
more,  not  less,  repreeantative  of  how  RRF  crewa  were  assemblad  during  our  last 
emergency  Vifoile  the  first  anecdote  tells  something  about  our  relianoa  on  senior 
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Strategies  for  Crewing  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force — Mary  E.  Lyons,  PhD.,  CaUfomia 
Maritime  Academy 


tnarirMT*  during  gmgrggrwies,  thig  Moond  suggeste  aomgthing  about  owwMiona  facing 
fOtura  marinars 

Last  FaU,  I  attandad  a  Nautical  Education  Confaranca  in  Varaoruz,  Maxioo 
during  which  raprasantativas  from  tha  Intamational  Marttima  Organization  (IMO)  and  from 
most  of  the  Latin  and  Sooth  Amancan  marttima  schools  aaaamblod  to  addraaa  common 
ooncams.  For  axampla,  marttima  acadamias  have  great  difficulty  oMairting  Spanish 
language  IMO  curriculum  matartals.  During  tha  confaranca,  I  viaitad  tha  Maxioo  training 
ship,  a  vassal  constructed  m  the  Nathartands  in  tha  iseas  and  daaignad  spaciflcaly  as  a 
training  plattorm  for  that  countiys  cadata.  numbering  about  600.  I  could  not  help  btd  no»a 
tha  contrast  batwaan  this  stata-of-tha-ait  vassal  with  its  atdomalad  tflasal  angina  room,  its 
working  bridge  and  training  bridge,  its  fully  outltttad  daaarooms,  and  tha  54  year  old 
steam  ship  that  continuas  to  serve  as  the  Callfomia  Maritime  Academy's  training  vassal. 
Despite  the  superiority  of  Mexico's  vassal,  tha  cadets  with  whom  I  spoke  echoed  the 
same  ooncams  of  my  own  students:  would  they  be  able  to  compete  sucoaasliiHy  with 
'foreign"  officers  for  jobs  at  sea. 

These  axamplas  simply  underscore  Admiral  Saibartich's  and  others’  sartiar 
points  that  tha  problams  and  die  issues  assodalad  with  sustaining  currant  and  oompatant 
crews  for  tha  United  States  must  be  tegardsd  in  tha  context  of  woridwMa  shipping.  Many 
of  our  issues  are  global  ooncams,  shared  more  and  more  by  those  whom  we  have  not 
traditionally  oonsidared  maritime  nations. 

\Ahat  compNcatas  our  ability  to  daflns  an  acceptsbia  sfralagy  for  insuring  Via 
availability  of  crews  for  tha  RRF  is  tha  abaanca  of  a  ciaarty  articulalad  nationai  marttima 
strategy  Tha  Maritime  Security  and  Trade  Act  of  1994.  submitted  by  Secretary  PeAa,  is 
an  important  step  toward  maritima  revitalization.  Its  success  or  faHuro  derives,  however, 
from  tha  goals  of  our  National  Security  Policy  In  all  candor,  those  goaia  remain  Wuaive 
for  moat  Americana.  Without  dear  direction,  many  in  this  aaaambiy  are  charged  with 
developing  maritima  strategies  fOr  meeting  any  number  of  anticipatod  or  unanUdpalsd 
national  objectives  This  is  not  antiraly  bad,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  realiza.  On  one 
hand,  the  lack  of  commonly  urxlerstood  national  objacttvas  makas  it  cNfficull  to  promote 
derivative  maritima  ravitdlzatioo  strstagias.  On  tha  other  hand,  national  polidea  can 
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Strat«glM  for  Crewiag  the  Seedy  Beeerre 
Force— Mery  E.  Lyoae,  PhD.,  Cellfomle 
Merlthee  Academy 


quicMy  bdooma  obeoldia  and  ngid.  TIw  dynamic  and  ohanging  arena  of  wortdwida 
Mpping  demands  that  wa  raepond  flaxlWy  and  rapidly  to  ehUling  economic  and  political 
oondKiona. 

Given  that  we  are  not  eiwaye  grounded  by  national  policy  objecttvee,  what  ia 
the  common  ground  upon  which  we  stand?  First  of  al  it  saams  that  our  panelists  agree 
that  it  ia  batter  to  rely  upon  working  commercial  ships  and  axperiancad  crews  than  it  is  to 
rely  on  reserve  ships  and  raaarvad  crews  The  second  upon  wfoch  people  seem  to  agree 
Is  tie  recognition  that  tie  end  ueer,  tie  primary  stake  holder,  for  strategic  seaim  is  the 
Oapartnent  of  Defonae  A  tiM  commonly  hold  belief  is  ttiat  budget  oonoems  eeaentially 
drive  our  maritime  stetegy  not  national  pokey  Convareatlons  oantar  primarily  on  coal 
affacHvenaae  and  affordability  It  Is  nadhar  ooinddantal  nor  kiddanlal  tiat  this  worieahop 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Government  Accounting  Offtca  Another  point  of  agreement  is 
ttiat  the  crews  for  the  RRF  reeiulred  not  only  initial  training  but  ongoing  training,  coupled 
with  expertsnca.  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  RRF  Everyone  recognizes  ttiat  this 
continuing  need  penksto  In  an  atmosphere  of  dimmishing  sizes  for  commercial  crews  and 
increesing  demands  for  more  highly  skilled  and  technologicaky  sophisticatsd  mariners 
Above  aH.  ttiere  is  universal  support  and  enttiualssm  for  legisMIon  guarantsaing 
reemploymoni  rights  for  mariners  who  respond  to  national  emergencies  Finally,  these 
psnaksts  agree  that  there  is  much  we  sttN  do  not  know  about  our  foture  needs. 

Aside  from  points  of  agreement,  ttie  perspectives  of  these  speakers  revealad 
many  assumptions,  some  that  may  or  may  not  be  warranted,  that  may  or  may  not  bag  for 
aome  foriher  examination  The  first  assumption  which,  expUdtly  or  ImpkcMy.  informed 
some  speakers'  perspectives  might  be  summarized  by  ttie  slogan  If  you  bund  and 
maintain  ttiam,  they  win  oome  m  other  words,  a  sumdant  pool  of  maritima  labor  axiats 
and  wm  oontlnua  to  exist  to  crew  any  ship  that  ttie  country  sends  to  sea  Another 
assumption  hold  by  many  Is  ttiat  the  best  and  only  rsUsWa  mariners  who  would  respond 
to  a  nattonei  emergaocy  oome  from  ttie  ranks  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine.  A 
ttiird  assumption  is  that  our  abklty  to  mast  strategic  seoMI  needs  m  the  past  proves  ttiat 
wa  can  aleo  do  it  again  Raiatad  to  this  is  a  commonly  held  sttttuda  that  ttie  mere 
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Strategic*  for  Crewing  the  Beady  Reaerve 
Force— Mary  E.  Lyona,  PhD.,  California 
Maritime  Academy 


potMsdon  of  •  UoonM  or  documont  IndicatM  compotoncy,  a.  o  i‘  tpocMizad  aWU* 
ttiat  might  bo  noodad  in  o  conflict  can  ba  obtainad  with  ralabveiy  littia  dtffioulty. 

Along  with  this  currant  of  aaaumpuona  runt  aoma  laauaa  of  oontrovoray.  aoma 
only  aubtly  tuggeatad  by  tha  spaakara  Tho  first  aroa  is  this  Who  is  going  to  pay?  If  lha 
Oapartmont  of  Oafonsa  is  tha  staka  holder  in  and  end  user  of  tha  RRF,  ought  not  DOO 
pay?  On  tha  olhar  hand  if  tha  United  States  Merchant  Marina  is  assantlalty  a  avHian, 
commercial,  profll-making  intoraat,  why  should  it  profit  from  taxpayors'  dollars?  Ona 
spaakar  commantad  on  lha  primacy  of  markat  share  for  foreign  carriars  It  la  vary,  vary 
daar  u  S.  shippars  hava  similar  obligations  to  thair  share  holdars  Obligations  to  lha 
iKMom  line*  cross  all  national  frontiers  Thus,  controversy  arises  wtian  discussions 
about  RRF  crowing  fOcus  on  who  is  going  to  pay  tha  biH  or  who  ought  to  pay  tha  Mil. 

A  second  aroa  of  controversy  is  inherent  in  tha  assumption  that  there  will 
always  ba  a  pool  of  mariners  avaMabla  to  meat  whatever  needs  tha  country  has.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  salf-avidant.  Ona  spaakar  dascribad  tha  increaaing  strains  to  tha  labor  pool 
as  profassional  mariners  look  for  and  find  other  non-saagoing  jobs  ^at  about  tha 
potential  problams  aasociatad  with  shipping  companies  using  parmananl  crews  for  thair 
vasaals?  If  this  becomes  normativa.  what  will  become  of  Via  nation’s  major  source  of 
recruiting  mariners  both  in  paacatima  and  In  amargancias,  tha  hiring  hall?  No  hiring  hafl? 
Where's  tha  pool? 

Another  relatad  Issue  of  oontantion  is  tha  presumption  that  crewing  needs  tor 
Hoanaad  officers  could  ba  recruitad  from  existing  sources,  from  academy  personnel  or  Via 
raaarvas  Given  the  dramatic  shifis  in  marltima  academy  student  demographics.  Viis 
assumption  cannot  ba  supported  As  a  federally  funded  agency.  Via  Merchant  Marina 
Academy  requires  Its  students  to  qualify  and  receive,  if  offarad.  Merchant  Marina  Raaarva 
commisalons  Therefore,  Vka  instilullon  continuas  to  hava  a  younger,  more  homoganoua 
studant  body  than  the  State  marltima  oollagas  For  axamplo.  tha  Calltomia  Marttlma 
Academy's  entering  class  for  1983/94  ranged  in  age  from  17  to  82  Approximaloly  ona 
haV  of  the  antfra  atudant  population  of  900  hava  had  ona  or  more  years  of  education  or 
work  experianoa  beyond  high  school  They  have  had  professions,  they  have  had  careers, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  spouses  and  chiMrsn  The  52  year  oM  student  has  a 
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Strntedlee  for  Crewing  tke  Eeedy  Beeerve 
Force — Mnrjr  E.  Lpone,  PkD.,  Cnllfomln 
MnrltlnM  Aendemjr 


Mggtar'i  DggrM  in  Mathgmgttcs,  i«  t  General  Contractor,  and  owned  a  buaineas  before 
changing  careen.  Another  etudent,  36  years  old,  was  a  middle  level  executive  with  a 
large  organization  before  taking  up  an  interest  in  the  sea  and  becoming  a  cadet  at  our 
school  Our  Corps  Commander  this  year  Is  42  yean  old  and  owned  his  own  business. 
Now  the  first  two  of  those  ^dents  also  happen  to  be  women.  We  have  more  women  at 
our  school  all  the  time.  We  have  older  students,  manied  students,  who  are  not  simply 
coming  to  these  martlime  academies  and  inveeling  thousands  and  thousands  of  doNan  In 
tiair  education  bacauaa  they  want  a  job  in  fact,  they  had  jobs,  in  many  cases  good 
paying  jobs  What  they  aeak  are  earears  Thay  have  researched  lhair  caraar  options  and 
baileve  as  I  do  that  Vta  mahlima  induamae  are  simply  changing,  not  dying  They  are 
wWlng  to  Invest  their  time  and  toeir  aavings  in  a  mantime  college  and  koenaing  program- 
whatoer  or  not  they  wM  spend  toair  earears  at  saa-beoauee  they  have  something  to  offar 
and  aomathlng  to  gain  from  the  muilipla  national  ar>d  international  mantime  and  martlime 
retatad  induoirtaa  These  ore  not  men  and  women  who  tee  themselves  primarily  as 
potondal  crews  tor  the  RftF  but  ae  lioenaad  protoaawnals  Nka  their  oountorparts  in 
fTiMllcifM  iMv  Of  oduoaion 

\hfoat.  If  any.  wil  be  some  resebis  souroos  of  manners  for  the  Ready  Reserve 
foroeT  Clearly  the  answer  requiree  forther  coSeboretlon.  great  coaaboretroo  between 
public  and  prtvale  sectors,  behvean  government  agencies  and  organized  labor  This 
workshop  toachas  how  saeential  but  also  nmv  dtlflcull  H  is  tor  ttre  pnvate  end  public 
eactors  to  SH  around  the  table  and  avoid  tie  natural  tendenpr  to  protect  their  'noe  bowls  * 
iwny  mO&jf  navo  rofnaniaQ  oa  vio  vainonoDuo  iwon  or  ooopofavon  oaiwMci  vw  fTronwoo 
untona  and  todarai  ageneiae  at  Rie  outorees  or  Oeaart  Shietdr  Deeert  Storm  As  significant 
aa  N  was.  N  is  merely  the  beginning  of  too  Wnd  of  oobaborabve  work  that  has  to  be  done 

Of  Oi  iMM  In  oraof  V  Q9C  iniv  pnioionf  towao  wofontofoai  impport  oro  ocMoao  to  mow 

profit  whHs  government  agennies  are  obRgs^  acoountsblHty  to  the  ta>g>ayer  in 

between  la  tola  very  expensive  ohtotenge 

FInaby.  i  detoctod  some  potential  oontradicbone  throughout  the  disouaaione 
about  laolloe  for  reoruNng  manners  tor  toe  RRF  On  one  hand  wo  con  tato  about  relaxing 
reeMcItone.  gstbng  people  on  veeeeie  qwoWy.  making  sure  they  are  kcenaed  or 
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documgntsd  m  quickly  M  potsibi*.  But,  vm  hav*  not  discutaad  suapanding  liability  or 
aooountability  for  ship  oparators  or  the  ship  ownars  Doaa  OPA-90  gat  auaparxjad  too? 
Doas  tha  presanoa  of  a  hastily  licansad  oflicar  or  inaxpahanoad  mannar  maraly 
compound  tha  problam?  What  happans  if  somabody  has  not  bean  out  to  saa  for  tha  last 
15  years  and  ends  up  with  a  grtavanoa  lodge  against  him  or  her  for  sexual  harasamant 
because  tha  parson  did  not  have  time  for  that  kind  of  training.  Is  tha  parson,  is  that  craw, 
is  that  master  not  accountable?  These  are  soma  of  tha  hidden  issues  that  surface  whan 
examining  options  for  crewing  vassals  Assodatad  with  this  is  tha  inherent  oontradiciion 
In  preparing  man  and  woman  for  today's  commercial  fleet  edMa  hoping  that  they  win 
retain  oompatanoa  in  old  technologias,  retaining  skilled  steam  anginaars  in  a  diesel  world. 

Clearly,  wa  ate  not  without  soma  direction,  but  it  is  also  dear  that  wo  have 
Insuffldant  data  to  draw  reasonabla  condusions  that  win  lead  to  reasonabla  and  cost 
aftactiva  solutions.  Certainly,  tha  personnel  data  base  that  tha  Coast  Guard  and  MARAD 
are  going  to  be  looking  toward  is  important,  recognizing  tha  limitations  of  a  such  an 
inventory.  Tha  need  to  expand  our  ability  to  provida  training  opportunitias  to  meat 
conbngancy  needs  was  an  important  lesson  of  Desert  Storm.  For  this  reason,  tha  Marina 
Board  of  tha  National  Research  Coundl  has  sought  funding  for  its  study  of  maritime 
education  and  training.  A  study  of  that  nature  might  contribute  to  tha  confidanca  by  which 
crowing  strotagias  are  developed 

The  changing  dynamics  of  the  maritime  induatiy  must  be  seen,  in  part,  as  part 
of  a  rtational  dynamic  that  indudae  defense  conversion.  These  forces  are  most 
prominant  in  the  San  Frandsoo  Bay  Area  where  almost  evary  military  instaRation  ia  being 
dosed  down.  Citias  like  mine  toroughout  tha  country  refuse  to  watch  paseivaly  and  alow 
thasa  facilitias  to  doaa,  deteriorate,  and  die.  Tha  efforts  to  revitalize  their  communibas 
hinge  greatly  on  incentives  offered  to  businessas  and  other  Investors.  Tha  paraM 
importance  of  building  inoentivas  into  tha  plan  for  maritima  revitalization  cannot  be 
understated  Concerns  about  crewing  vassals  for  tha  RRF  would  predictably  dlmlniah  as 
incentives  increased  for  the  parsons  who  will  be  crewing  these  vassals,  for  ship  ownars 
end  oparators.  manbma  labor  organizations,  for  government  agendas  as  wall. 
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It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  presentation  to  outline  an  entire  incentive 
program.  However,  a  few  examples  suggest  a  broader  general  range  of  possibilities. 
Personal  incentives  for  entry-level  manners  might  include  scholarships  for  programs 
leading  to  maritime  licenses  or  documents.  The  President  has  proposed  a  national 
service  program  designed  for  young  people  who  would  receive  financial  asaislanoe  for 
college  in  exchange  for  community  service  Why  isnl  the  merchant  marine,  for  example, 
considered  part  of  national  service?  Linking  that  program  to  service  in  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marfoe  may  be  one  way  of  attracting  and  retaining  mariners  for  national  senrioe  Others 
have  proposed  affordir>g  tax  irtcentives  to  U.S  mariners  who  stay  at  sea  as  do  so  many 
other  countries. 

What  about  corporations?  What  incentive  might  there  be  tor  some  of  our 
commercial  maritime  corporations  to  support  this  kind  of  partnership  on  behalf  of  the 
Reedy  Reserve  Force  Speakers  today  have  characterized  the  maritime  industry  as 
Innovative.  The  containerization  of  cargo,  tor  example,  and  other  global  advances  in 
ocean  transportation  are  attributed  to  the  U  S.  maritime  research  and  development.  Is 
there  no  reason  why  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  might  offer  these  same  industries 
platforms  for  basic  and  applied  maritime  research?  Increased  corporate  interest  in  the 
RRF  may  show  as  investments  made  on  these  vessels  enhance  mariner  training  or 
provide  direct  benefits  to  participants  from  industry  Both  Industry  training  facilities  and 
government  regulatory  agencies  stand  to  profit  from  a  vital  design  for  the  RRF,  one  that 
exploits  the  nature  of  a  ’ready”  reserve  force  tor  commercial  application  in  an  increasingly 
safe  marine  environment 

Essentially,  a  narrow  definition  of  this  problem  offers  only  a  narrow  scope  of 
solutions.  At  some  point  we  must  examine  the  assumptions  we  hold  about  our  place  in 
a  globel  worid  with  global  maritime  assets  and  about  the  multi-national  experiences  we 
are  having  in  all  of  our  industries  Frontiers  continue  to  exparrd  and  contract.  NAFTA 
reminds  us  how  tow  corporations  are  purely  rrational,  just  as  faw  products  are  purely 
"made  in  America  ’  This  forum  is  an  important  beginning  for  those  invested  in  preparing 
tor  our  21st  century  world  and  for  the  challenges  associated  with  sustaining  the  best  and 
brightest  mariners  for  this  nation's  commerce  and  security 
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A  Joint  Statement 
Of  the 

Seafarers  International  Union 
and  the 

National  Maritime  Union 

Submitted  to  the  Government  Accounting  Office 
April  26,  1994 


MANNING  THE  READY  RESERVE  FORCE  ~ 
THE  PROBLEM  AND  PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 


Preface 

Oespite  three  wars  and  numerous  regional  conflicts  since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  continues  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  a  sound,  effective  method  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  surge  shipping.  Including  a  break-out  of  a  reserve  fleet,  in  the  event  of 
emergencies. 

America's  reserve  ships,  known  as  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF),  are  erstwhile 
commercial  carriers  now  anchored  in  stand-by  status  at  three  ports,  one  on  each  coast. 
The  RRF,  along  with  existing  U.S.-flag  commercial  shipping  operations,  make  up  a 
significant  part  of  the  nation's  sealift  assets. 

As  Korea,  Vietnam,  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  and  a  host  of  limited  conflicts 
such  as  Grenada  and  Panama  demonstrate,  the  United  States  military  has  relied  on 
sealift  operations  to  transport  the  preponderance  of  materiel.  It  is  likely  that  the 
conflicts  concerning  the  United  States  in  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  will  be  forwardly 
deployed.  Thus,  sealift  capability  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  critical  to  the  nation's 
defense. 

The  end-users  of  this  capabiNty  are  the  military's  branches  of  service  on  the  front  lines. 
The  U  S.  Armed  Forces  is  the  customer  which  must  be  satisfied  that  the  sealift 
program,  irtcluding  the  RRF,  is  100  percent  reliable,  meeting  time  constraints  within  the 
boundaries  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  sensible  management. 
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To  meet  these  goals,  the  nation  has  in  place  an  existing  infrastructure  --  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine  -  which  has  proved  its  ability  to  meet  the  operational  and  crewing 
needs  of  both  a  commercial  fleet  and  a  broken-out  and  increased  U.S.-flag  sealift 
operation  in  times  of  war  or  strife. 

Inherent  in  the  U.S.-flag  OMrchant  marine  are  experienced  ship  operators  and  managers 
who  should  be  deeply  involvad  in  any  RRF  management  program.  Their  expertise  is  an 
invaluable  component  of  the  rtation't  readiness  assets. 

Also  inherent  in  the  merchant  marine's  structure  are  union  hiring  halls  which  through  a 
rotary  shipping  system  maintain  a  ratio  of  2.5  to  5  seamen  per  single  shipboard  job. 
depending  on  conditions  within  the  industry.  While  not  working  aboard  a  vessel,  many 
of  the  surplus  seamen  are  registered  at  various  union  halls  or  are  attending  courses  at 
the  unions'  training  centers.  This  group  of  mariners  represents  an  instant  pool  of 
manpower  for  an  activation. 

With  much  in  piece  to  eddress  crewir%g  needs  in  a  mobilization,  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  ISIUI  and  the  National  Maritime  Union  (NMU)  believe  that  in  tackling 
the  nation's  current  concerns  regarding  RRF  manning,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reinvent  the 
wheel:  the  task  at  hand  is  to  augment  existing  systems  and  structures  to  ensure  that 
the  nation's  sealift  OHibilization  capability  is  swift  and  sure. 

The  SlU  and  the  NMU  believe  the  recommendations  of  the  Maritirrre  Administration 
(MarAd),  presented  at  an  April  5.  1994  conference  of  the  Government  Accounting 
Office,  are,  in  ger>eral,  meritorious  and  provide  a  sound  basis  for  discussion  and  action. 
Additionally,  the  study  prepared  by  the  National  Defense  Transportation  Association 
(NOTA)  Sealift  Corrtmittee  outlines  serious,  reasoned  proposals  that  the  SlU  and  NMU 
think  deserve  consideratiori.  Both  MarAd  and  the  NOTA  Sealift  Committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  provide  direction  to  the  process. 

The  work  of  the  NOTA  Sealift  Committee  reflects  the  firKfings  of  the  recently  issued 
sealift  mobilization  study  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (OOD|.  Once  DOO  issues  its 
tanker  needs  assessment,  the  proposals  of  the  NOTA  Sealift  Committee,  as  well  as 
those  In  this  paper,  will  be  adjusted  to  Include  recommendations  for  meeting  sealift 
demands  in  the  liquid  bulk  carrier  sector. 
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Ttta  Probiam 

During  the  Operation  Desert  Shield/  Desert  Storm  RRF  activation  in  1990  and  1991,  the 
hindrance  to  on-time  deployment  was  the  decayed  condition  of  the  vessels.  While  crew 
complements  were  mobilized  within  the  designated  activation  times,  the  vessels' 
deteriorated  conditions,  in  many  cases,  were  not  overcome  in  the  same  period.  The 
shape  of  the  vessels,  as  described  below,  are  a  matter  of  record,  includittg  accumulated 
data  from  interviews  with  seamen  and  ship  operating  companies  during  the  1990-1991 
activation. 

No  RRF  vassal  In  the  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  operation  sailed  short  of 
crewmembers.  However,  many  ships  sailed  with  a  shortage  of  failsafe  equipmant, 
bolstered  only  by  hastily  jury-rigged  systems  which  allowod  the  vessels  to  comply  with 
minimal  government  standards. 

Upon  reporting  to  their  assigrted  RRF  ships,  crewmembers  found  no  end  to  the 
problems.  Among  the  most  common  were  failures  in  boilers,  distillers,  communication 
systems  and  sewage  systems.  There  were  countless  frozen  valves,  rusted-over  deck 
draitis,  dry-rotted  wires  in  deck  gear  (cranes,  winches),  circuit  breaker  failures  and  failed 
tubes  in  boilers.  Packing  arnl  gasket  material  was  dried  up  due  to  the  prolonged  effects 
of  dehumidification.  Irnmediate  attention  to  these  problems  was  delayed  In  many  cases 
because  of  a  lack  of  basic  deck  and  engine  tools. 

Additionally,  crewmembers  were  inconvenienced,  but  not  prevented  from  attending  to 
their  jobs,  by  the  stripping  of  many  brass  items  from  the  ships,  leaying  vessels  without 
clocks  and  rudder  indicators,  among  other  things.  In  some  cases,  crew  fo’c's'les  were 
uninhabiteble  duo  to  the  flooding  of  raw  sewage  or  uiKomfortable  due  to  the  lack  of 
mattresses.  Galley  geng  members  worked  around  the  clock  in  foul  water  up  to  their 
ankles.  Food  spoiled  from  the  lack  of  working  refrigeration. 

The  readying  of  the  vessels  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of  shipyard  personnel  familiar  with 
RRF  vessels.  Accustomed  to  building  modern  naval  vessels  artd  doing  repairs  on  a 
world  fleet  in  which  the  average  age  of  the  ships  is  considerably  younger  than  that  of 
any  RRF  ship,  qualified  shipyard  personnel  were  hard  to  find.  Additionally,  because  the 
shipyard  craws  had  to  work  quickly  on  unfantiliar  ships,  mistakes  ware  mads  that  ate  up 
vital  time.  On  one  vessel,  fuel  was  put  into  the  water  system,  and  correcting  the  error 
took  days. 
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Replacing  broken  parts  slowed  dowtt  the  break-out  process.  Some  pans  had  to  be 
flown  in  from  other  regions  of  the  country.  The  obsolescence  of  much  of  the 
equipment  made  finding  pans  near  impossible. 

This  most  recent  break-out  of  RRF  ships  irxiicated  that  the  conditions  of  the  ships  posed 
the  most  significant  barriers  to  on-time  sailing  within  the  assigned  readiness  status.  The 
recommendations  of  the  SlU  and  the  NMU  contained  in  this  paper  address  these 
problems. 

The  Unions'  Role  and  Experience 

The  unions'  experience,  sirKa  World  War  II,  is  based  on  the  sealift  operations  of 
Vietnam,  Korea  and  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  In  all  conflicts  the  unions  have  played 
a  pivotal  role  in  that  they  have  suppNad  the  greater  part  of  the  employment  pool  and 
have  been  the  center  of  employment  of  qualified  seafarers. 

In  the  moat  recent  activation  in  conjurtction  with  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oesert  Storm, 
the  SlU  and  the  NMU  utilised  the  pool  of  seamen  who  were  registered  to  ship  in  the 
rotary  shipping  system  of  the  unions.  Those  seamen  who  were  registered-on-the-beach 
provided  an  immediate  base  of  manpower  for  an  overnight  activation.  Those  seamen 
who  wore  on  commercial  ships  were  frozen  in  place  and  not  replaced  or  reNeved.  As  a 
result,  hundreds  of  seamen  extertded  their  four-month  sailing  time  to  six-,  eight-  or  ten- 
month  periods,  freeing  their  scheduled  reliefs  or  replacements  to  serve  on  RRF  ships. 

The  unions  also  combed  their  records,  contacting  physically-fit  pensioners  and  inactive 
seamen.  Rules  of  the  unions'  pension  funds  barring  retired  seamen  from  continuing 
work  in  the  industry  were  lifted  to  allow  pensioners  to  sail  on  RRF  ships. 

Union  halls  were  kept  open  seven  days  a  week  for  extended  hours  The  SlU's 
manpower  center  ar>d  800  toll  free  number  were  manned  24  hours  a  day:  the  NMU 
maintained  designated  phorte  numbers  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  as  well. 

The  training  schools  of  the  unions  increased  the  rxjmber  of  young  people  m  the  entry 
rating  programs  and  offered  accelerated,  back-to-back  courses  to  assist  seamen  to 
upgrade  to  those  ratings  which  were  rteeded  in  the  RRF  fleet. 
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Many  RRF  vessels  never  received  the  necessary  parts  or  repairs  before  sailing.  Those 
RRF  ships  sailed  due  to  the  24-hour-a-day  efforts  of  crewmembers.  Once  onboard, 
seamen  brought  the  vessels  up  to  sailing  standards  by  cannibalizing,  jury-rigging, 
inventing  and  innovating. 

Working  cooperatively  with  ship  managers  and  the  Mar  Ad  Office  of  Maritime  Labor  and 
Training,  the  SlU  arul  the  NMU  fulfilled  the  manpower  needs  of  an  RRF  break-out. 

There  were  no  glitches  in  supplying  relief  or  replacement  personnel  for  RRF 
crewmembers  while  the  deployment  and  re-deployment  were  in  full  force.  All  RRF  ships 
that  were  activated  ware  sustained  with  manpower  throughout  the  10-month  period  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Oasert  Storm/Oesert  Sortie. 

Additionally,  the  unions  found  that  holidays  did  not  pose  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
crewing  efforts.  For  example,  two  years  ago  at  1 500  on  December  24,  the  NMU  was 
contacted  to  activate  an  RRF  ship.  By  2300  that  evening,  the  NMU  crew  complement 
had  been  secured.  All  hands  reported  to  the  vessel  by  0800  on  Christmas  Day, 
December  25. 


Possibie  Solutions 

Outlined  below  are  recommendations  of  the  SlU  and  the  NMU  which,  if  put  into  effect, 
the  unions  believe  will  assure  the  U.S.  military  a  prompt,  rapid  RRF  activation  and  a 
sustained,  prolonged  engagement. 

Dosianatiflii  of  a  Lead  Agency 

Any  plan  of  action  must  be  the  responsibility  of  one  entity  in  order  to  be  successful.  A 
first  step  in  addressing  the  issues  surrounding  the  manning  of  the  RRF  Is  to  vest 
authority  in  a  lead  government  agency  to  coordinate  any  programs  or  mechanisms  that 
will  be  put  In  place  to  ensure  full  readiness  of  RRF  ships  and  their  crews. 

The  Maritime  Administration  stands  out  as  the  agency  most  appropriately  suited  for  this 
task.  MarAd  was  deeply  involved  in  meeting  the  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  sealift 
requirements;  thus,  many  MarAd  staff  members  not  only  are  versant  v\Hth  the  process 
of  breaking  out  RRF  ships,  but  they  also  have  firsthand  and  recent  activation 
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experience.  Also,  Mar  Ad's  budget  includes  funding  for  maintaining  the  RRF.  Those 
funds  most  r.kely  will  provide  the  basis  for  future  RRF  readiness  programs. 

Once  the  MarAd's  designation  as  lead  RRF  agency  is  in  place,  it  is  appropriate  that  It 
hold  a  full  scale  conference  with  alt  unions  representing  sea-going  labor.  At  another 
date,  the  agency  should  meet  with  ship  operators.  Joint  meetings  of  all  concerned 
parties  alto  should  be  held. 

A  conference  with  MarAd  and  union  reprasen'atives,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
agency,  would  allow  those  present  to  identify  potential  obstacles  to  crewing  ships  in 
times  of  emergency  and  develop  methods  to  overcome  such  barriers  which  can  be 
implemented  In  times  of  surge  shipping.  The  SlU  and  the  NMU  welcome  such  a 
discussion  and  are  fully  prepared  to  be  active  arKl  contributory  participants. 

The  StU  and  the  NMU  also  recommend  that  MarAd  convene  an  ad  hoc  Sealift  Crewing 
Committee,  made  up  of  agency  representatives,  officials  of  the  maritime  unions  and  ship 
management  companies.  Such  a  group  could  meet  annually  to  review  the  military's 
sealift  needs,  the  status  of  the  sealift  fleet,  the  RRF  management  program  end  the 
mariner  manpower  situation.  An  annual  day-long  session  could  be  hosted  by  one  of  the 
union's  training  facilities,  alternating  locations  from  year  to  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  would  be  to  encourage  frank  arKl  ongoing  communication  between  the 
groups  that  will  be  called  on  to  crow  RRF  and  other  sealift  assets  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Development  of  a  National  Maritime  Policy 

No  RRF  program  will  be  successful  without  being  part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
maritime  policy  in  which  the  U.S.  government  fully  recognizes  the  essential  role  of 
commercial  shipping  to  the  rtation's  economic  security  and  defense  interests.  This  must 
be  Indicated  In  acts  of  the  administration  that  vigorously  enforce  the  nation's  maritime 
laws  and  regulations. 

Such  a  comprehensive  vision  of  a  U.S.-flag  fleet  In  the  future  that  befits  America's 
status  as  the  world's  largest  economic  and  military  power  must  also  encompass 
initiatives  such  as  the  one  developed  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  currently 
before  Congress  to  establish  a  "Maritime  Security  Program”  with  the  U.S.-flag  liner 
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fleet.  Additionally,  the  United  States  administration  and  Congress  should  promulgate 
measures  that  will  expand  the  U.S.-flag  cruise  ship  fleet  and  the  number  of  U.S.-flag  car 
carriers  as  well  as  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  American-flag  liquid  and  dry  bulkers 
in  the  world  trades.  Such  actions  will  put  scores  of  militarily-useful  vessels  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

However,  recognizing  that  such  programs  take  time  to  develop,  the  SlU  and  the  NMU 
support  actions  that  will  be  taken  immediately  to  guarantee  that  the  RRF  fleet  can  be 
crewed  today,  tonnorrow  or  a  year  from  now.  In  this  context,  the  SlU  and  the  NMU 
back  the  following  proposals. 

Put  4-Dav  Activation  Shios  in  ROS  Status 

Reduced  Operating  Status  (ROS)  solves  the  most  significant  factor  -  the  dilapidated 
state  of  a  vessel  which  leads  to  mechanical  failures  -•  in  delayed  sailing  times 
encountered  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  A  vessel  kept  In  repair  will 
ameliorate  the  problem  of  having  a  ship  that  car  not  be  readied  within  the  designated 
timeframe. 

ROS  calls  for  a  maintenance  group  comprised  of  10  seamen  who  do  continuous  onboard 
maintenance,  repairs  and  trouble-shooting.  This  work  can  be  sensibly  scheduled  and 
tested.  Equipment  can  be  maintained  and  all  certifications  kept  current.  As  obsolete 
auxiliary  machinery  is  replaced,  ROS  crews  will  become  familiar  with  the  replacement 
equipment  and  understand  how  It  works  when  integrated  with  the  ship's  existing 
systems. 

Working  diligently  and  thoroughly,  utilizing  low-cost  techniques  such  as  infrared  analysis 
of  equipment  and  structures,  ROS  crews  can  uncover  the  major  deficiencies  of  a  vessel, 
make  assessments  and  diagnoses  and  propose  and  implement  repairs. 

During  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oesert  Storm,  the  effectiveness  of  ROS  crews  and 
activations  was  clearly  noted.  There  was  a  direct  corollary  between  the  RRF  ships  with 
more  recent  maintenance  work  and  activations  and  the  vessel's  ability  to  meet  a  quick 
activation  deadline.  Conversely,  the  longer  the  period  the  vessel  had  been  laid  up  with 
no  attention,  the  longer  it  took  to  prepare  the  ship  for  inspection,  sea  trials  and  sailing. 
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The  10-seaman  craw  complement  rendered  by  Mar  Ad  includes  the  following  positions: 
chief  engineer,  1st  assistant  engineer.  2nd  assistant  engineer,  3rd  assistant  engineer, 
QMED,  electrician,  chief  mate,  bosun,  steward/cook  and  steward/utility.  All  of  the 
unlicensed  positions  are  maintenance  workers. 

It  is  recommended  that  ROS  crews  live  aboard  the  vessel,  duplicating  a  regular  shipping 
schedule  (such  as  four  months  on,  two  months  off).  This  helps  ensure  that  vessels  are 
habitable.  The  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  experience  proved  that  a  vessel  was  more 
likely  to  meet  its  break-out  schedule  if  assigned  seamen  could  live  aboard  as  soon  as 
they  reported  to  the  ship.  Often,  as  crewmembers  needed  to  work  around-the-clock, 
being  able  to  sleep  on  the  vessel  Increased  their  productivity.  Crews  which  had  to  be 
put  up  at  hotels  lost  valuable  work  time. 

An  ROS  program  for  a  core  number  of  RRF  ships  does  not  necessarily  call  for  new 
monies.  Funds  that  have  been  allocated  to  maintaining  and  repairing  the  fleet  can  be 
used.  Also,  evidence  and  data  compiled  by  Mar  Ad  indicate  that  ROS  programs  reduce 
the  expense  of  breaking  out  ships.  It  is  a  far  costlier  proposition  to  bring  ships  up  to 
seaworthiness  standards  in  hours  or  days  than  to  take  months  and  yaars  of  routine, 
scheduled  maintenance  coordinated  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  ratings  specific  to  older  vessels  which  have  been  phased  out, 
for  the  most  part,  on  ships  built  more  recently,  is  resolved  by  an  ROS  program.  The 
rated  positions  necessary  for  an  RRF  ship,  but  which  are  rrat  customary  In  the 
commercial  fleet  (such  as  the  position  of  fireman/oiler)  can  be  included  in  the  ROS  crew 
complement. 

To  help  ensure  that  RRF  crewmembers  have  the  proper  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ratings  to 
meat  the  agency's  certificate  of  inspection,  the  SlU  arKf  the  NMU  propose  the  creation 
of  an  oiler-maintenance  rating. 

Currently,  ROS  crewmembers  receive  seatime  service  credit  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
on  a  three-days-worked-for-one-day-of-seatime  basis.  Seatime  service  is  a  component 
of  the  requirements  a  seaman  must  meet  in  order  to  take  an  examination  to  upgrade  his 
or  her  rating  or  license.  This  policy  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  day-for-day  seatime 
service  awarded  to  crewmembers  on  vessels  with  regular  underway  runs,  and  it 
penalizes  the  ROS  seaman  as  he  or  she  is  only  credited  with  33  percent  of  the  time  he 
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or  aho  aetuoMy  reorka  aboard  a  vaaaai  In  almHar  taaka  to  thoaa  partormad  on  any  ahip. 

In  order  to  provida  (MF  NOS  marinara  the  aama  opportunttiaa  to  uporado  aa  aaaman  wdio 
¥work  on  commardal  ahipa,  dm  SHI  and  the  NMU  auMaat  that  day-for-day  aaatime 
aarviea  ba  apptiad  by  the  U.S.  Coaat  Guard  to  tha  daya  aaaman  work  aboard  NNF  ahipa 
in  NOS  atatua. 

Tha  NOS  aaaman.  induing  among  thorn  Individuala  whh  tha  kay  hard-to-hnd  ratlnfa, 
wMi  baeomo  iha  nuetaua  of  any  aetivatlen  craw  eomplamant.  tharnby  anaurinp  no  NNf 
vaaaai  aaila  without  tha  prapar  mix  of  craw  akWa. 

Tha  NOS  protrom  would  aaauro  tha  nadan  an  avababla  aupply  of  aaaman  Hkaiy  to  atay 
m  tha  mduatry,  maintaining  and  upgrading  dmir  akHla  whda  accumulattng  untradaabia, 
aaaontlal  ahipbaaid  anpartanca.  Thera  la  no  aubadtuta  for  parmanam  amptaymaw  aa  a 
maana  of  attraedng  dapondabla,  akMod  manpawar  for  an  aetivatlen  Sy  efforing  job 
aaeunfy  tn  dm  U.S  chipping  aootor,  a  aaaman  la  pravidad  dm  wharawithai  to  ba  withm 
aaay  reach  of  a  can  to  tdn  an  acdwaiad  ahip  and  atay  on  n  for  mdofwNta  panada  of  tima 
NOS  loba  halp  lump  acaaaalbia  dm  kmda  of  paapia  udm  w«a  ba  naadad  for  an  actwatmn 


In  erdar  to  moat  a  l-day  acavatmn  achadula  far  74  NNF  ahipa  daamad  nocaeaery  by  dm 
0  S  military,  the  NOTA  Saobh  Cammmaa  raoammanda  that  thaaa  vaaaan  nai  aaaignad 
tO^aaaman  NOS  crawa  ba  mannod  m  a  diNararw  canfiguroiian 


^'or  the  romonang  ahipa.  tha  MOTA  Saabh  Cammataa  prapaaoa  a  1 A  aaaman  craw 
whwh  would  ba  mapanaibla  far  two  ompa  dmi  would  ba  naaaod  tagatha>  Tha  craw 
would  bva  an  a  vaaaai  after naang  batwaon  ana  arm  tha  edmr  at  arm  yaar  mmrvaa 
whim  wedung  on  bath  ahipa 


tamnmm  w  an/  an*  oaai/  am  Mamma  ma  ear 
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or  she  actually  works  aboard  a  vessel  in  simitar  tasks  to  those  performed  on  any  ship. 

In  order  to  provide  RRF  ROS  mariners  the  same  opportunities  to  upgrade  as  seamen  who 
work  on  commercial  ships,  the  SlU  and  the  NMU  suggest  that  day-for-day  seatime 
service  be  applied  by  the  U.5.  Coast  Guard  to  the  days  seamen  work  aboard  RRF  ships 
in  ROS  status. 

The  ROS  seamen,  including  among  them  individuals  with  the  key  hard-to-find  ratings, 
will  become  the  nucleus  of  any  activation  crew  complement,  thereby  ensuring  no  RRF 
vessel  sails  without  the  proper  mix  of  crew  skills. 

The  ROS  program  would  assure  the  nation  an  available  supply  of  seamen  likely  to  stay 
In  the  Industry,  maintaining  and  upgrading  their  skills  while  accumulating  untradeable, 
essential  shipboard  experience.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  permanent  employment  as  a 
means  of  attracting  deperKlable,  skilled  manpower  for  an  activation.  By  offering  job 
security  in  the  U.S.  shipping  sector,  a  seaman  is  provided  the  wherewithal  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  a  call  to  join  an  activated  ship  arwl  stay  on  it  for  Indefinite  periods  of  time. 
ROS  jobs  help  keep  accessible  the  kinds  of  people  who  will  be  needed  for  an  activation. 

Put  ROS  Crews  on  2-ShiD  Groups 

•ri  order  to  meet  a  B-day  activation  schedule  for  74  RRF  ships  deemed  necessary  by  the 
*v,  the  NDTA  Sealift  Committee  recommends  that  those  vessels  not  assigned 
?  IS  craws  be  manned  In  a  different  configuration. 

t  -  X.  -  -  j  ships,  the  NDTA  Sealift  Committee  proposes  a  lA-seaman  crew 

which  would  be  responsible  for  two  ships  that  would  be  nested  together.  The  craw 
would  live  on  a  vassal,  aiterruting  between  one  and  the  other  at  one-year  intervals, 
while  working  on  both  ships. 

The  NDTA  SeaKft  Committee,  in  its  draft  proposal,  envisions  a  craw  complement 
encompassing  the  following  officers  and  rated  positions:  one  chief  engineer,  two  1st 
assistant  engineers,  one  2rHl  assistant  engineer,  two  3rd  assistant  engineers,  one 
QMEO,  one  electrician,  one  chief  mate,  one  bosun,  one  AB,  one  steward/cook,  one 
steward  assistant  and  tine  general  utility. 
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The  benefits  of  this  kind  of  program  are  outlined  in  the  discussion  above  concerning  4- 
day  activation  ships.  The  SlU  and  the  NMU  endorse  this  concept  In  the  belief  it  is  a 
cost-effective  approach  to  securing  sufficient  immediate  sealift  capability  in  any 
activation. 


The  SlU  and  the  NMU  recommertd  using  the  hiring  halls  of  unions  representing  sea¬ 
going  labor  as  a  first  source  for  readiness  teams.  Such  activation  teams  should  be  used 
to  augment  ROS  crews. 

Recently,  this  kind  of  designation  has  proved  its  worth  in  regard  to  oil  spill  cleanup 
teams.  In  the  oil  spill  off  Puerto  Rico  on  January  7  of  this  year.  Seafarers  who  were 
either  in  the  SlU's  Santurca  hall  or  who  were  on  the  island  and  reached  by  phone, 
turned-to  and  bacarrte  an  kistanteneous  cleanup  team.  In  the  case  of  an  oil  spill 
onboard  a  Great  Lakes  vessel,  which  necessitated  emergency  cleanup  crews,  the  NMU 
agent  in  the  region  was  contacted  at  night,  after  normal  working  hours.  He,  in  turn, 
called  every  NMU  member  registered  at  his  hall  and  mustered  a  cleanup  crew  within 
hours. 

In  the  case  of  RRF  ships,  the  SlU  and  the  NMU  have  union  halls  within  close  geographic 
proximity  to  the  three  areas  in  which  RRF  ships  are  situated.  Also,  the  unions  have 
their  training  schools  within  easy  range  of  two  of  the  fleets.  (Beaumont,  Texas  Is  near 
the  NMU's  training  program  at  Texas  A&M;  Norfolk,  Virginia  is  close  to  the  SlU's  Paul 
Hall  Center  for  Maritime  Traltting  and  Education,  including  the  Lundeberg  Seamanship 
School,  in  Piney  Point,  Maryland. I 

The  SlU  and  the  NMU  propose  that  the  maritime  unions  submit  on  a  quarterly  basis  the 
names  and  ratings  of  individuals  who  have  agreed  to  be  on  call  for  activation  crew 
assignments  during  that  period.  Those  individuais,  who  would  not  ship  during  the  three- 
month  period,  would  agree  to  be  near-at-hand  in  order  to  comply  with  a  hair-trigger 
notice.  Such  activation  crewmembers  also  could  participate  in  drills  and  exercises  on 
RRF  ships. 
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Annual  Activatiops 

RRF  ships  and  their  ROS  crews  shouid  engage  In  sea  trials  and  dock  trials  on  a  regular 
basis.  Tne  SlU  and  the  NMU  recommend  underway  activations  at  least  once  every  two 
years  and  cornplete  dock  trials  once  a  year. 

It  is  vital  that  the  RRF  vessels  go  out  to  sea  as  a  final  test  on  whether  all  systems  and 
equipment  work  when  the  ship  is  underway.  Such  activations  will  allow  ROS  crews  and 
ship  management  companies  to  determine  if  maintenance  and  repair  measures  are 
working. 

Underway  exercises  which  replicate  the  kinds  of  military  assignments  in  which  a  ship 
will  be  involved  during  a  time  of  emergency,  including  underway  replenishment 
maneuvers,  will  prepare  a  crew  and  a  vessel  to  be  aware  of  the  kinds  of  Issues  that  can 
throw  a  kink  in  any  activation.  For  example,  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
one  ship  received  nine  electric  forklift  trucks  Just  before  getting  underway.  It  was  only 
when  the  vessel  was  at  sea  that  crewnnembers  discovered  there  was  no  place  onboard 
to  charge  batteries.  If  that  had  been  a  sea  trial,  instead  of  a  real  activation,  the  military 
would  have  been  better  off. 


Meeting  the  Skill  Needs  for  the  RRF 

The  maritime  unions'  training  schools  can  implement  programs  to  generate  whatever 
evolves  In  the  way  of  skill  requi.'emants  for  seamen  assigned  to  RRF  vessels.  This 
existing  asset  can  prepare  seamen  for  the  ratings  necessary  to  man  RRF  ships  but  which 
are  now  superfluous  in  the  commercial  fleet. 

Should  additional  training  demands  become  necessary,  the  unions  can  institute  the 
appropriate  courses  at  their  training  schools  and  hiring  halls.  For  example,  the  military  Is 
likely  to  make  use  of  tugboats  and  barges  or  Great  Lakes  vessels.  The  SlU  and  the 
NMU  not  only  have  members  who  currently  work  aboard  this  kind  of  marine  equipment, 
but  both  unions  train  mariners  In  the  particular  skills  necessary  for  work  aboard  tugs  and 
barges  and  Lakers. 

The  SlU  would  like  to  offer  its  Piney  Point  facility  to  be  used  as  a  prototype  for  a 
training  program  geared  toward  the  systems  and  conditions  of  RRF  ships.  The  program 
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Cnntfiiiiad  and  Ito-to-Dnf  Infofmgtkin 

Tha  Coast  Guaid  raporti  that  tha  agancy  it  prapanng  an  up-to-data  databata  containing 
information  on  marinart.  Tha  raault  of  tha  cantralizad  and  computarizad  databaaa  it 
that  tha  marchani  manna  documant  (knoMn  at  tha  z-cardi  and  marina  officar  iicanta  of 
tha  future  wiM  look  ilka  a  credit  card  and  have  a  machina-raadabla  strip 

Tha  Coast  Guard  saaman't  databata  wM  be  useful  m  the  future  to  maai  activation 
naadt  MarAd  and  tha  Coast  Guard  are  holding  talks  on  hour  to  MKluda  information  m 
tha  database  on  whether  a  seaman  would  lika  to  be  cailad  m  times  of  surge  shipping 

Tha  SlU  and  tha  NMU  racommertd  that  the  Coast  Guard  work  dosaly  with  tha  maritims 
unions  as  it  develops  its  database  on  U  S  mariners  Tha  unloits  further  racommertd  that 
whatever  information  system  is  developed,  tha  machma-readabia  information  should  bo 
availablo  to  a  broader  audtartco  than  the  Coast  Guard 

In  other  words,  today  a  union  raprasaniativa  or  a  shipptr^g  company  ofhciai  can  look  at  a 
I  card  and  obtain  certain  information  i^hat  is  avadabla  by  sight  today  should  be 
avaiiabla  through  a  rrtachine  readable  mechanism  m  tha  future  Tha  aguipmant 
nacassary  to  read  the  data  should  be  maxpansiva  and  purchaaabia  by  the  unions  sthI 
shipping  companies  The  data  sfwuid  be  readable  only  to  these  partiaa  The  U  S  Coaat 
Guard  soiaiy  should  have  the  ability  to  ratarvpuiata  tha  data 


Nacognumg  that  m  times  of  crisis  MM  biileis  must  be  fMlad.  and  head  auckiy.  by 
auakfiad  seamen  me  SlU  and  the  NMU  have  formaUzad  the  cooperation  the  two  unior^a 
had  during  Operation  Oesart  ShieWrOaean  Storm 

III  the  event  of  an  activairon.  should  aithei  union  find  a  temporary  shortfall  of  a  canem 
rating,  the  other  union  will  be  corttectad  by  that  urvon  for  aaaratanca 

The  SlU  and  the  NbNj  are  commrttad  to  guaramaomg  mat  at  such  timea  belonging  to 
uoa  pension  piari  or  naaWh  care  pion  wiS  noi  pa  an  obstacle  to  remg  a  «itoi  iob 


wm  Stmmmni  «/  Hu  ana  mtu  an  tminma  Me  am 


Pa«e  aw 


tuwvhietAU  aa  i  rt  PwesaMr 


Probl—Mi*  fraf  SotwttB—  AJotot 

ttatwt  of  tfca  Buftrtri 

UatM  ud  NattaMl  MaritlM  Umlo* 


The  SHi  and  iha  NMU  aim  aiataraH  to  OMlot  on  iNt  manor  of  adootuto  urgancy  m  any 
way  poaalMo.  Tha  untona  dodovo  tdat  eontinuod  dlacuaatona  and  eommunicatlon  ahouM 
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Panel  Members  and  Organizations 
Represented 


P3ri6l  MGItlbGrS  Charles  A.  Bookman,  Director,  Marine  Board,  National  Research  Council 

Bruce  J.  Carlton,  Director,  Policy  and  Plans,  Maritime  Administration 
James  L.  Johnson,  Director,  Projection  Forces  Division,  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Jerome  E.  Joseph,  Executive  Vice  President,  American  Maritime  Officers 
Mary  E.  Lyons,  PhD.,  President,  California  Maritime  Academy 
Captain  Jack  McGowan,  Chief,  Merchant  Vessel  Personnel  Division, 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Rear  Admiral  Carl  J.  Seiberlich,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.),  Director,  Military 
Programs,  American  President  Lines,  Ltd. 

Don  Walsh,  PhD.,  President,  International  Maritime  Incorporated 
Captain  John  Walton,  Assistant  to  the  International  President, 
International  Organization  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots 


Organizations 
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American  Maritime  Officers 
American  Maritime  Officers  Service 
American  Overseas  Marine  Corporation 
American  President  Lines,  Ltd. 

California  Maritime  Academy 

District  No.  1-PCD,  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  (AFL-CIO) 

District  No.  4-NMU/Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  (AFL-CIO) 

Inspector  General,  Department  of  Defense 

International  Maritime,  Incorporated 

International  Organization  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots 

K  Associates 

Maersk  Line,  Ltd. 

Maritime  Institute  for  Research  and  Industrial  Development 
Maritime  Administration,  Department  of  Transportation 
Military  Sealift  Command,  Department  of  Defense 
Mormac  Marine  Transport,  Inc. 

National  Defense  Transportation  Association 
National  Research  Council,  Marine  Board 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Strategic  Sealift  Division), 
Department  of  Defense 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Transportation  Policy), 
Department  of  Defense 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program  Analysis  and 
Elvaluation),  Department  of  Defense 
Seafarers  International  Union 
State  University  of  New  York  Maritime  College 
The  Joint  Staff,  Department  of  Defense 
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Transportation  Institute 

U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transportation 

U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Department  of  Transportation 

U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  Department  of  Defense 

U.S.  Transportation  Command,  Department  of  Defense 


(703071) 
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